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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Oxce more the President and National Assembly of France con- 
front each other, bent on trying which is the stronger. It often 
ms that a season to which men have looked forward with 
anxious expectation passes away in uneventful commonplace ; but 
it also sometimes happens that men make the crisis they have 
foreboded, by the excitable state into which they have wrought up 
their passions. Time alone can determine whether the National 
Assembly and Louis Napoleon are to frown on each other, bite 
their thumbs, and pass on; or whether they are to engage in a 
eonflict that may shake down the new and rickety institutions of 
their country. 
The President’s message to the Assembly, regard being had 
merely to its style and contents, is well enough. But through 
all the fine words in which it is oaere peeps out a purely selfish 





4 ~ ° “ - : : ° 
rsonal aim. The sole aim of Louis Napoleon is to insure his 
tinuance in offite; and to attain this end, he endeavours 


e all parties that he is exactly ¢he man fox.them. To the 
Democrats he promises the restoration of universal suffrage ; while 
moderate politicians and all shades of 


sincerity to appear too distinctly. He takes credit to himself for 
having always intended to defeat the enactment of May 31; thus 
necessarily suggesting the question, is he one whit more in earnest 
now with the proposal for its repeal? Indeed, he in a manner 
hints to the Assembly, that if they restore universal suffrage in 
the Presidential election, they may keep their own on the nar- 
rowed basis. They can scarcely fail to 
making the President the sulee and the Assembly the oligar- 
chical authority, they onal deanathen him against themselves. 


The majority of the Assembly have shown no inclination to make | 


terms with the President. They have unceremoniously postponed 


the consideration of his bill to repeal the law of May; and have, | 
in the first instance, made a dexterous use of Parliamentary forms | 


to retain the power of letting it fall through unnoticed and un- 


discussed. Out of doors, the collective journalists of Paris have, | 


with the exception of Girardin and Véron, bitterly assailed the 
message. Louis Napoleon appears to have taken nothing by this 
last move—that is a trifle; but France is in danger of being once 
more thrown back into anarchy. 





The legislative session of Belgium commenced on the same day 
with that of France. King Leopold’s speech bears testimony to 
his being in a more quiet and comfortable position than his neigh- 
bour potentate. Not but the King has his own terrene 
troubles. The late misunderstanding between the Legislature and 
the Executive is recognized; but only as distracting the progress 
of useful legislation, not as endangering the peace of society or the 
stability of institutions. King Leopold’s view of the economical 
condition of the country is favourable, perhaps flattering. He 
dwells with emphasis on the recent emancipation of Belgian com- 
merce from exceptional imposts in British ports. The only symp- 
tom of the present pervading European uneasiness, that can be 
letected in his speech, is the expectation expressed in it that the 
inquiries of the committee on the military establishments of Bel- 
gium, just appointed, may place the army on a “ strong, stable, 
and definitive basis.” 





Lord Palmerston has the prospect of one of those little wars 
which exactly suit his tastes and talents. An English brig has 
been captured by the Moors, carried into a port of Morocco, and 
held to ransom. The boats of an English war-steamer that went 
[Laresr Eprir0y.] 


onarchists are allured by | 
promises that this universal suffrage shall be so “ purified ” as to be | 
rendered innocuous, or they are terrified by stories about European | 
conspiracies of Red Republicans. The conception is more ingenious | 
than the execution is skilful. The President allows his own in- | 


perceive, that by thus | 


in search of the vessel were fired on from the coast, and the steamer 
returned to Algiers without effecting its purpose. Here is an ex- 
euse for bringing our Mediterranean fleet into play, better than 
existed in the case of Don Pacitico. Already valorous paragraph- 
writers are protesting that ample vengeance must be taken for this 
insult to the British flag, and that England does not do such things 
by halves. There is, in short, a fair chance that the apprehension 
and punishment of a few marine highwaymen may be set about 
on a scale that will afford occasion for brave speeches in Par- 
liament. 





The last mail from the Cape of Good Hope brings plenty of 
newspaper writing, but the news amounts to a simple reiteration 
of the statement that bad is going on to worse. The troops in 
Caffraria are becoming sensible of a growing ability in the Caffres 
to annoy them; and Sir Harry Smith’s congratulatory orders of 
the day are less caleulated to encourage them than to throw dust 
in the eyes of the — at home. In the Eastern districts of the 
colony ‘every road is rendered insecure by prowling Caffres and 
Hottentots. In the Sovereignty, considerable alarm has been ex- 
cited among the settlers by the arrival of several hundreds of Zoolu 
allies. There is everywhere anarchy and turbulence, and no ap- 
pearance of eith®®head or hand to restore order. 





The North American packets continue to bring over remittances 
of gold in excess of the most sanguine expectations. It is cal- 
culated that the gold thrown into the market of the world from 
California, during the last two years, cannot have fallen short of 
ten or twelve millions per annum. The deposit presents no symp- 
toms of exhaustion, and the number of miners, as well as the ski 
with which their operations are conducted, continues to inerease. 
From Australia, too, considerable if not equally large accessions 
to the annual supply of gold may be looked for; and the Russian 
mines have no appearance of falling off. As yet, the comparative 
values of gold and silver have not been in the slightest degree 
affected by these large additions to the general stock of the former 
metal; but the question whetber it: valuegau témain permanently 
unchanged is again anxiously cuivasst?, It is suggested that 
many accidental circumstances have hitherte concurred to prevent 
depression,—such as that there is a disposition on the part of private 
individuals to hoard in the present unsettled state of European 
affairs, and that large quantities of bullion have been accumulated 
by the Banks of England and_France ; that before the Californian 
discoveries the supply of gold was found fully adequate to the de- 
mands of commerce; and that though trade is extending in 
countries, so is also the use of substitutes for the precious metals 
as the cireulating medium. On the other hand, it must be kept in 
mind that recent experiences have impressed upon bankers in all 
countries the necessity of keeping larger amounts of the precious 
metals on hand than was formerly considered necessary, to meet 
emergencies: the increased supplies of gold, unaceompanied by in- 
| creased supplies of silver, may lead to the substitution of the 

former as Test tender in many countries where silver at present 
possesses that character: the demand for gold for monetary pur- 
poses is pretty certain to increase, and of late years its use in the 
arts has been much extended: gold is in demand as an article 
of commerce, not merely as a medium of exchange. These are 
causes, however, more likely to postpone than prevent a deprecia- 
tion in the price of gold: it is impossible to look to the probable in- 
crease in its amount without anticipating a general —" in prices 
from the diminished value of the great circulating medium, that 
may affect extensively (for a time at least) wages, annuities, and all 
money incomes. The Americans, from whom the increased supply 
has hitherto been derived, are expressing rather unnecessary as- 
tonishment at their inability to keep the gold in their own country. 
Mistaken views on this subject would appear to have contributed 
to lend an undue importance to some recent failures in New York, 
occasioned in several instances by dabbling too deeply in Californian 
speculations. The little panic subsided almost immediately. Ame- 
rican State securities, it is true, continue to be slightly depressed 
in the English market; but this is attributed, anomry 4 enough, 
to the cumbrous forms of transference, which prevent their being 
sought after for temporary investment. 








The Kossuth demonstrations in England continue with unabated 
success, though the official programmes have in some cases been 
modified according to cireumstances. The Mayors of Birmingham 
and Manchester have had the good sense to see that in their official 
capacity they are not warranted to take upon them to express the 
national feeling towards the late Governor of Hungary. M. Kos- 
suth has in consequence been obliged to abandon his resolution to 
receive honours and banquets only from the constituted authori- 
ties, and to accept of the non-oflicial invitations of the Democrats 
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of Birmingham and the Anti-Corn-law Leaguers of Manchester 


These provincial displays are tocome. The manifestation of the 
current week was that of the address presented to the Magyar by 
the working classes of the Metropolis. It is obvious from these 
demonstrations that a very warm sympathy with Kossuth pervades 
the middle and lower classes of d. The upper classes have 
stood aloof from the movement; and of this an uneasy sense may be 


perliaps traced in Kossuth’s answer to the address of the French 


scrits, denying that any attempts have been made to detach him from 
the cause of Democracy, or could succeed with him if made. The 

pular sympathy of which we speak is natural. The struggle in 

ungary was better suited to awaken it than any recent effort of 
any of the nations of Europe except perhaps Italy. It was more 
spontaneous and purely national—at least, appeared so at this dis- 
tance. Then, Louis Kossuth is an interesting personage. By his 
own unaided efforts, he raised himself, from a humble station, to 
be the dictator of Hungary; he mustered armies, and wielded the 
destinies of his country. That personal ambition was one of his 
motives, it is unnecessary to deny; for that is perhaps an essential 
ingredient in very active politicians. The personal disparagements 
which preceded his < powene among us rather helped to recom- 

1, 


mend him to John Bu 


always ready to take the part of a man 


assailed at disadvantage. In addition to all these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the time of his arrival has contributed not a little to 
his success. The closing of the Great Exhibition had left the 
English public at a loss for some means of excitement. Lord 
John Russell kept silence, and would not supply the want: the 


Financial and Parliamentary Reformers were willing enough, 
but could not; the Exeter Hall and the Royal Academy seasons 
had passed. The arrival of a genuine foreign lion at such a 


moment was a godsend; and when it was found that, instead of 


inarticulate roaring, this lion was capable of expressing itself elo- 
ean in good idiomatic English, public delight knew no bounds. 


here has been, as a matter of course, the usual interference of 


plotters and planners to turn the exhibition of the new lion to 
their own account, and of busybodies aiming at notoriety by at- 
taching themselves to his train; but not to a greater extent than 
is usual and tolerable on such occasions. Kossuth has had the 
dark hour of exile lightened by an honest expression of popular 
sympathy. In about a week he will leave us, and some new ob- 


ject will engage the public attention. For if he flatters himself | 


that any real progress has been made in enlisting this country in 
acrusade to establish the independence of Hungary, or on ha 
himself at the head of that nation, he is mistaken. The new ver- 
sion of the doctrine of peace and noninteryention has not yet 
made suflicient progress among us. 





The final report of the Commissioners of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition has been published. It intimates that the ee have 
exceeded half a million, and that the surplus left in the hands of 


the Commissioners cannot be less than 150,0007. Aware that their | 


delegated authority confers on them no title to distribute this 
sum, they respectfully place it at the Queen’s disposal, as the ul- 
timate heir of all ownerless property. They hint, however, that, 
if they were permitted, they could dispose of the money for the 
general benefit ; and suggest the expediency of granting them, by 
royal charter, powers to submit to her “ye! a scheme for the 


application of the surplus. It is implied in the report, that the | 


ae contemplated is the establishment of an institution for in- 
ustrial education, on a scale that would require liberal auxiliary 


intimation of the intentions and wishes of the Commissioners 


would have been made without an understanding that they are 
likely to be complied with. The charter will be granted. 


Che Canurt. 


Tue Queen held a chapter of the Order of the Garter, at Windsor Castle, 











| 


resolutions, supported this amendment of them, on the geneal 
that all administrators of justice should hold office peter 
at the will either of the Crown or of the people upon whose q y; ie 
adjudicate. Inthe end, Sir Peter Lamric’s amendment was nm nd 
79 to 35. ed, by 

Under an order made by the Common Council on the 23d October 
Mr. Dakin has procured a return of all monies which have been raised } 
the Corporation for public works in the Metropolis out of the Coal-duti 
levied in the port of London, since they were first imposed by Parlien 
in 1766. The accounts show the sums raised under the three s — 
heads of works “‘ situate in the City of London,” works “ situate a 
the City,” and works “of a mixed character, being for the benefit of 9 
City as well as the adjoining districts.” “ 

In the first class of works, “situate in the City,”’ the large items 
250,000/. for making Farringdon Street, removing Fleet Market, and erectin 
Farringdon Market; 223,578/. for enlarging the site of the Royal Excha 8 
after the destruction of the building by fire in 1838, including ‘the widenigy 
of the adjacent streets, the removing of St. Benet Fink Church, &c. ; 94 167 
for building the new Coal-Market ; and 500,000/. for forming new lines f 
streets from King William Street, London Bridge, to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from Cannon Street to Queen Street, and from Queen Street to St. Pay? 
Churchyard, and also for improving Holborn Bridge and Field Lane, &¢ ‘Al 
these sums were intrusted to the Corporation of London. The total of th 
sums raised under this head is 1,117,345/. 13s. 6¢.; and of this sum a 
9000/. (intrusted to the Commissioners of Sewers) was not placed under the 
management of the Corporation. 

Under the second head, of improvements “ situate without the City,” the 
large items are 11,000/. intrusted to the Justices of the Peace of Middlesex 
towards building a new Sessions-house for the County of Middlesex ; 665,000/ 
intrusted to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for the various improve. 
ments of Cranbourne Street, Upper Wellington Street, Endell Street, New 
Oxford Street, Commercial Street in Whitechapel, and Victoria Street in 
Westminster ; 25,000/. intrusted to the Clerkenwell Improvement Commis. 
sioners, for carrying on Farringdon Street Northwards to Clerkenwell Green: 
| and 88,000/. intrusted to the Corporation of London for further extending 

the last street to Coppice Row, Clerkenwell. The total of the sums under 
this head is 807,500/. 

Under the third head, improvements “of a mixed character, being for 
the benefit of the City as well as the adjoining districts,” are 210,000/, 
for building Blackfriars Bridge; 50,0007, for rebuilding Newgate; 
30,0002. for redeeming the toll on London Bridge; 40,000/. for com. 
pleting Newgate, and adding a Sessions-house for London and Middlesex; 
246,300/. for street improvements near Temple Bar, (Pickett Street, Strand,) 
and near Holborn Bridge, (Skinner Street); 95,0007. for White Cross Street 
Prison ; 80,000/. for the site of the General Post-office, and improving the 
adjacent streets ; and lastly, 1,016,421/. 18s. 1d. for new copula te Lon- 
don Bridge in Southwark, and new approaches to the same bridge in the 
City, with some other minor matters. All these sums were intrusted to the 
Corporation. The total under this head is 1,813,221/. 18s. 1d. 

The whole sum raised since 1766 for improvements “ in the City,” “with- 
out the City,” and “of a mixed character,” is 3,738,067/. lls. 7¢. The 
Corporation were intrusted with the management of more than 3,000,000/. 





Parliament was again prorogued pro forma, on Tuesday, to the 15th 
of January. There was no member of either House present beyond 
the Lords Commissioners themselves, and a very small attendance of the 
usual spectators. 

At a meeting of the Royal Commission for carrying out the Great Ex- 
hibition of Industry, held on Thursday, a report to the Queen was adopted, 
setting forth the near completion of all the objects defined in the royal 
charter of the 15th August 1850. The money received by the Commis- 


| sion has been, in round numbers, 505,0002. ; nearly all the claims on this 


fund have been discharged ; but when the whole have been discharged 
there will remain a surplus which the Commission “ have reason to believe 
will not be less than 150,000/.". The Commissioners are advised that 
“their powers under the royal charter will cease when all the expenses 
incidental to the Commission shall have been discharged, and notice given 
thereof to her Majesty’s Secretary of State”; and that they “have not 


- f : | the power of deciding upon the disposal of the surplus.” Under these 
assistance from the public. It is not likely that even this vague | 


on Tuesday. Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of | 


Anglesey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke 
of Cleveland, the Marquis Camden, the Marquis of Hertford, the Duke of 
Bedford, and the Duke of Norfolk, were the Knights Companions of the 


Order present. Her Majesty declared her will that the vacant stall in | 


St. George’s Chapel should be filled up ; and she conferred the honour of 
knighthood on Earl Fitzwilliam. The Knights Companions of the Order 
retired ; and their suffrages being collected, it was declared that Earl 
Fitzwilliam had been duly elected. The Queen then, with the assist- 
ance of Prince Albert and the Duke of Weliington, the senior Knights, 
buckled the garter on to Earl Fitzwilliam’s left leg; the Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of the Order, pronouncing the usual admonition. The riband 
and george having also been adjusted by her Majesty, Earl Fitzwilliam 
kissed hands and retired. _Her Majesty gave a grand dinner, in the 
Waterloo chamber, to the Knights of the Garter and a distinguished 
circle. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Duchess of Kent, at Frog- 
more, and dined with her, on Monday. 

Prince Albert came to London on Thursday, and presided over a mect- 
ing of the Surplus Committee in the Crystal Palace. The Prince has en- 
joyed shooting exercise several days this week. 


Che Aertropolis. 


In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the report of the Free- 
dom Committee was brought up, with the draft of a bill founded on the 
recent reform resolutions, Sir Peter Laurie moved that so much of the 
proceedings of the Court as had related to the periodical election of Ma- 
gistrates—the election of Aldermen for seven years, instead of for life, as 
at present—be rescinded, This motion was debated at great length. Al- 





circumstances, they point out, that of the entrance-fees a portion has 
been paid by foreigners; that the enormous number of 6,000,000 visits 
made to the Exhibition were owing to the fact that the contributions of 
“all nations” were there displayed; and that the Commission origi- 
nally engaged to apply any surplus “to purposes strictly in connexion 
with the ends of the Exhibition, or for the establishment of similar exhi- 
bitions for the future.” Application of the surplus for “ the last-named 
purpose,” they think not advisable; considering, among other reasons, 
“the impossibility of fixing beforehand any definite period for the repe- 
tition of such an exhibition, which requires for its success so many con- 
current circumstances.” They think that more benefit may be derived 
by the public from a judicious application of the surplus, “in the in- 
terval,” to “the furtherance of the general objects” for which the Exhi- 
bition was designed, “in such a manner that the advantages which may 
be obtained should not be confined solely to her Majesty’s subjects, but 
be shared, as far as it may be possible, by other countries.” If it should 
be the pleasure of her Majesty by royal charter to grant the Commission 
such further powers as may be necessary, the Commissioners offer to 


| give the fullest and most careful consideration to the important and 


difficult subject of “devising a comprehensive plan” to meet the full 


| objects of the Great Exhibition in the disposition of the surplus it has 





derman Sidney, who strongly supports the other portions of the reform 


produced. ; 

In the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, on Thursday, Sir 
Henry de la Beche delivered his inaugural address as Director of the 
Government School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts. The au- 


| dience, between students and visitors, numbered upwards of three hun- 
| dred; and it included Earl Ducie, the Earl of Dundonald, Sir Robert In- 


glis, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Francis Head, Sir Woodbine Parish, Sir 
Richard Mayne, the Dean of St. Paul's, and a plentiful mingling of the 
fair sex. 

At a meeting of the managing Committee of King’s College Hospital, on 
Thursday, it was stated that the number of patients who now annually re- 
ceive relief in the hospital, or from its medical staff, is between twenty-five 
and twenty-eight thousand; but that the receipts of the institution have 
fallen so short of its requirements, that the Committee had no funds in hand 
for the discharge of the last year’s liabilities. The statement embodies a very 
powerful claim for the assistance of the affluent, both on the ground of 
charity to the diseased poor, and that of sympathy with the success of the 
medical school of King’s College; much of the high standing of which is 
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cum dependent on the practical facilities for studying disease af- 
forded by a large crowded hospital, with its well-organized staff of sur- 
goal a | medical officers. 

The address by the Trades Unions of London to M. Kossuth was de- 
Jivered to him at Copenhagen House on Monday. The gathering of the 
working classes was very large, and the demonstration, as the token of 
their y, an effective one. The speech of M. Kossuth had a dis- 
- .eyishing interest in its declaration, more specific than any yet made, 
of his position in this country with reference to our own political parties. 

The arrangements for assembling the crowds of respectable artisans, 
members of the trades unions who made the “demonstration,” and for mar- 
shalling them, were regulated by a ‘‘ Central Committee” ; and, accord- 
ing to the me laid down by this body, Russell Square was adopted 
gs the place of first meeting. In the forenoon of Monday, the various 
groups marched to that point of concentration, headed by banners with 
inscriptions, and took their allotted places in an organized procession. The 
whole number of workmen who were thus placed in rank and file is said 
to have been about twelve thousand; and between these thousands 
and the additional thousands who came to sce the spectacle, the area of 
the square was so crowded that an extra body of some hundreds of the 
Police were found of much service by the Central Committee in the work 
of forming the order of march, and in preserving free some avenues of 
dear space for the circulation of vehicles and traffic. 

The procession set forth at a short time before noon, through Keppel 
Street, by the Tottenham Court Road, the Hampstead Road, and the 
Camden Road, to the famed resort of athletic sportsmen, Copenhagen 
House. The residents of the houses on the route were of course on the 
alert to see the procession, and in most instances to show sympathy with 
its object by cheers, or the display of flags. The processionists were un- 
aware that from the windows of the Albion Inn, at the corner of the 
Camden Road, Madame Kossuth was one of a group of female spectators ; 
so Madame Kossuth was passed without recognition or special salu- 
tation. It was half-past two before the head of the column reached 
Copenhagen House, and another quarter of an hour had elapsed before 
its last ranks had closed up with the main body. The total number of 
persons present on Copenhagen Fields is estimated at 25,000 by the re- 
porter of the Z%mes—who describes the whole affair from a ridiculing point of 
view ; by the reporter of the Morning Chronicle at 50,000 “ without much 
fear of error”; by the demonstrators themselves at varying amounts up to 
100,000. . 

M. Kossuth had arrived on the ground in a brougham and pair, at half- 
pasteleven ; and beguiled the time with cigars, and conversation with his 
own friends and adherents, of whom many were present—mayhap also 
with inspection of the portraits of celebrated cricketers, runners, and 
other athletic performers, whicl abundantly decorate the salons of Co- 
penhagen House. Mr. Feargus 0’Connor is said to have arrived before 
the Central Committee, and renewed the efforts made by him at South- 
ampton to put himself in prominent personal relation with M, Kossuth 
but those efforts had been anticipated, and were baffled. 

A sort of temporary hustings had been thrown out before the building ; 
and M. Kossuth was led forth to this platform, at three o'clock, by the 
chairman of the Central Committee. 

After the preliminary interchange of shouts and acknowledgments, the 
following address was read by the secretary of the Central Committee. 

“ To Louis Kossuth, the Address of the Inhabitants of London, represented by 

the undersigned. 

“ Patriot citizen and worthy representative of a great people—We approach you 
with sentiments of hopeful joy; we hail with satisfaction your restoration to freedom 
and to your country’s service, as we heard with sorrow the tidings of your expatria- 
tion. In the war so heroically sustained by the Hungarian nation against the united 
Governments of Russia and Austria, the sympathy of the people of Britain with the 
people of Hungary was so universally expressed as to be historical; but we desire 
that it may be recorded, that, had our wishes received Governmental aid, the inter- 
vention of Russia would n t have been met alone by protests upon paper, but upon 
the field of action by the force of British arms. Our regret for the past is mingled 
with humiliation for the futility of our desires, but it is alleviated by our hopes and 
our resolves for the future. Chosen as the guide of a brave people in the path of 
freedom, your liberation gives hope not alone to Hungary but to humanity. In the 
brotherhood of peoples rest the hope of civilization, the assurance of our progress 
in the peaceful arts, and the free development of man’s noblest faculties. In 
the brotherhood of peoples there also exists the certainty of success in resist- 
ing the encroachments of despotic powers. Distinguished alike for wisdom as for in- 
tegrity, if we have said so much to you, it is because your name and that of your 
country are linked in our hopes and our prayers to the names of other men and other 
nations. Need we name them? No; your true heart has already responded —Italy, 
Poland, Germany, and there is a nation which for half a century has expiated its 
love of freedom in bereavement of its best sons, in the tears of its mothers and 
daughters. Its cup of bitterness is full. Whilst the arms of the people were ex- 
tended to embrace you, you were repelled from their shores. As we believe in a fu- 
ture for Hungary, so also do we believe in a future for France. Whilst congratu- 
lating Hungary, and you, Sir, freely chosen Governor, on your liberation, we turn 
With sentiments of fraternal gratitude to that nation which, despite of menace and 
intrigue, shielded you in the adverse hour, and has restored you to free action and 
fresh hope in the fulfilment of your glorious mission. To the citizens of the great 
Republic which has thrown its Hag around you— linked, as we are, by ties of kindred 
—we are more closely linked in our mutual esteem for you and sympathy for your 
country. We rejoice With them in the honour they have won; but we lament that 
we should have deserved that honour less. Welcome to our country! Our words 
are but the poor echo of a million voices, which from the extreme limits of our land 
bless your name, and in blessing you bless Hungary.” 

In replying, M. Kossuth used some sheets of manuscript notes; but 
whether he only used them to recall the order of the points in the address 
upon which he founded his speech, or whether he read the whole of what 
he spoke, does not certainly appear from the accounts. 

At the outset, he identified himself with the “ working classes’’ whom 
he was addressing. ‘It is to me highly gratifying to know that a large 
party of the present meeting belongs to the working classes. It is gratifying 
® me, because, if to belong to the working classes implies a man whose live- 
lihood depends on his own honest and industrious labour, then none among 

fn has more right to call himself a working man than I so to call myself. 
inherited nothing from my dear father, and I have lived my whole life by 
my own honest and industrious labour.’’ Upon none of the enterprises of 
his early life, while yet he was only a private man, did he look back with 
more satisfaction and pride than upon the association for the encouragement 
manufacturing industry—to its free schools, to its exhibitions, to its 
Press, and to its affiliations. ...... “I said at Southampton, that in 
these demonstrations of the operative classes I recognize that natural in- 
stinet of the people, before which every individual greatness must bow 
down with respect. The same acknowledgment I have to make on this oc- 
casion, only on a larger scale and in a higher degree. Allow me, firstly, to 
congratulate you on the attention which you have hereby proved that you 
devote to public matters, to the glory as well as to the interests of your 
country, and to the freedom and interests of humanity. May this public 
Spirit never decrease. May every Englishman for ever feel that it is the basis 








of all constitutional organization, be it under a Republican or a Monarchiecal 
form ; that it is the public opinion of the people which must give direction to 
the poliey of the country; and that it is, therefore, not only the right, but 
also the duty, of every honest citizen to contribute to the development and 
expression of that public opinion, of which the legislative as well as the exe- 
cutive authorities are, and must be, faithful representatives.”” He further 
insisted on the true interest of the working man in foreign questions. They 
had rightfully considered that the freedom of England, her happy institu- 
tions, and public spirit, are all intimately connected with the victory of the 
principle of freedom on the Continent of Europe. They had also duly con- 
sidered that the material welfare of Great Britain is in the highest degree 
dependent on the victory of the principle of freedom in Europe. With Ab- 
solutist Russia and Austria the trade of England is but 7d. per head; while 
with the Republic of the United States of America freedom gives the trade 
of England a market of 7s. a head; and suppose the 120 millions who in- 
habit Russia, Austria, Italy, and Hungary, to be free, that would give a 
market of 60 millions sterling to England, “‘ which would prove a benefit of 
2/. or 3/. per head to you.” 

Foreign countries were briefly referred to. His sentiments in regard to 
France he had already declared; he would be “ true to those sentiments.” 
* France, it must be remembered, has herself fallen short in the realization 
of her own domestic hopes” ; but he has the warm wish and hope that the 
glorious French nation, the pulsation of whose heart is and has been always 
felt over the greatest part of the European Continent, will soon succeed in 
making that which is now but a name—the Republic—a reality. Italy, so 
dear to his heart—he would not recall her terrible woes, or dwell upon the 
just hatred of Venice, or the intolerable humiliation and nameless sufferings 


| of Rome. 


The reference to Italy was made to introduce a notice of certain new 
doctrines agitated in certain countries, which are considered by many to be 
incompatible with social order and with the principle of security to property. 
Hungary has and will have with these doctrines nothing to do; for the 
simple and decisive reason, that in Hungary there is no occasion, not the 
slightest opportunity for them. ‘ We want no theoretical speculations about 
property.”” “Italy has also no occasion to share these doctrines; and there- 
fore neither its people nor its popular leaders have whatever to do with 
them.” This happy coincidence of circumstances between the two countries 


| can only strengthen the harmony, brotherly love, and union between the 


| circumstances. 


two nations, 

The despotism of Russia was again and again denounced; and the refer- 
ence to ** the force of British arms”’ in the address was made the basis of an 
appeal to the national pugnacity. ‘*Can England, or can it not, remain in- 
different to the approaching struggle and final decision of this question ? 
and, if it cannot remain indifferent without losing its position in the world, 
endangering its own freedom, and hurting its own interests, with which 
principle shall England side—with the principle of freedom or with the 
ma age of aggression? . . . . No man can dissimulate the conviction that 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Hungary, are already on the eve of 
those days when the great, and I hope final battle of these adverse principles, 
will be fought out.” 

Having run through the topics of the address, M. Kossuth briefly reas- 
serted his strong resolution to guard himself against entering into any party 
question in this country, or in any other nation. ‘ My duty, as well us the 
respect to your law, honesty as well as prudence, oblige me not to play here 
the passionate part of an agitator, not to coquet with the reputation of being 
a revolutionist. In fact, I came hither not to get this reputation, but rather 
I declare my conviction to be that England wants no revolution at «ll—be- 
cause, firstly, it wishes but a progressive development, and secondly, because 
England has suflicient political ireedom to be insured that whatever Enzland 
may still need it will not only carry out, but will carry it out peaceably.” 

Iluving made this avowal, he observed that in certain quarters it is re- 
marked that he * is slippery and evades the question.”” Now on the seore of 
sincerity he is particularly susceptible: he has the sentiment of being a 
plain honest man; and he would not be charged with having entered by 
stealth into the sympathies of England through not displaying his true co- 
lours. He therefore again retraced the history of the late struggle, to prove 
that in the course of that struggle he made “no revolutions.” ‘ We began 
to transform, in a peaceful, legislative manner, the monarchico-aristocratical 
constitution of Hungary into a monarehico-democratical eonstitution ; we 
conserved our municipal institutions as our most valuable treasure, but gave 
them, us well as to the legislative power, for basis, the common liberty of the 
people ; instead of the class privileges of old we established the personal re- 
sponsibility of Ministers; instead of the Board of Council of old, which being 
a nominal body was a mockery, we resorted to that responsibility of the 
Executive whieh was our chartered right on paper but not in reality, 
However, we but conserved that which was due to us by constitution, 
by treaties, by the coronation-oath of every King, to be governed as 
a self-consistent, independent country, by our own native institutions, ac- 
cording to our laws. We established the freedom of thought, of the word 
and pen, and secured the freedom of conscience. We introduced, with 
the abolition of exemptions, equality in duties and rights before the 
law. We obliged all to contribute to the public necessity, every man 
according to his faculties. We emancipated the peasants, or rather, gave 
them the land they tilled to be their free property. We made the soil free, 
the labourer free, ‘the industry free, trade free; but we spared all existing 
material interests of every class, and resolved full indemnification for every 
material loss. We established trial by jury, provided for independent ad- 
ministration of justice, cared for cheap government, and took care that the 
national army should not become a tool of ambition among ourselves or an 
instrument of oppression against foreign nations. All this we did peacefully 
by careful legislation, which the King sanctioned and swore to maintain. 
But this very dynasty, in the most perjurious manner, attacked these laws, 
this freedom, this constitution, and our national existetice by arms. Wve de- 
fended ourselves by arms victoriously; and, after the perjurious dynasty 
called in the armies of Russia to beat us down, we resolved to defend our- 
selves against this tyrannical invader also; but, of course, declared the per- 
jurious Hapsburgs not to be more our sovereigns—deposed them, banished 
them, and declared ourselves a free and independent nation, but fixed 
no definite form of government, neither monarchical nor republic in—de- 
claring ourselves rather to be willing to follow the advice of the European 
These are facts which cannot be altered, because they are 
facts. By this you see that in the past we made no resolution at all ws to the 
future. Every just man must acknowledge that Hungary has fairly ex- 
hausted every peaceful means of self-preservation : it is not under the rule 
of the King, but under the iron oppression of a tyrant, who conquered Hun- 


| gary by calling in sacrilegiously to his aid the armies of the Czar. So Hun- 


gary is not under government, but under a foreign intruder, who is not King 
of Hungary, being neither acknowledged by the nation nor sanctioned by law. 
Hungary is, ina word, in a state of war against the Hapsburg dynasty. 
Hungary can in no other way regain its independence and freedom ut in 
that way in which it was deprived of it—by war; as every nation which is 
free and independent conquered its deliverance from its oppressors, like 
Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, France, Sweden, — Greece, 
the United States, and England itself—that is, by a revolution, as 


some would call it—by a war of legitimate defence, as I call it, I 
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will ever respect the laws of England, and do yoy ! here contrary fo | friend, Mr. Judd, by a promise to enter Mr. Judd as a student in the Temp 
t, t $ 


them; but so much I can state as a matter of fac at my nation will 
never accept and acknowledge the perjured house of Hapsburg to become 
again lawful sovereigns of Hungary—never will it enter into any transac- 
tions whatever with that perjurious family, but will avail itself of every op- 
portunity to shake off its yoke. Secondly, that though the people of Hun- 
gary were monarchical for a thousand years, yet the continued perjury of 
the Hapsburgs during three hundred years, the sacrilegious faithlessness by 
which it destroyed its own historical existence, with the historical existence 
of my nation, as also my country’s present intolerable oppression, have so 
entirely plucked out of the heart of my nation every faith, belief, and at- 
tachment to monarchy, that there is no power on earth to knit the broken tie 
again: and therefore Hungary wills and wishes to be a free and independent 
republic, but a republic founded on the rule of law, securing social order, 
security to person and to property, and the moral development as well as 
the material welfare of the people—in a word, a republic like that of the 
United States, founded on institutions inherited from England itself. This 
is the conviction of my people, which I share in the very heart of my heart.” 
In conclusion, he expressed his confidence that their ‘ nobleminded feel- 
ings could not have the will to divert this demonstration of sympathy into 
any party purposes whatever” ; in which he could not participate, and which 
cone not fail to increase the difficulties of his country’s cause, and do it harm. 

M. Kossuth retired amidst great shouts of applause, and shortly after- 

wards drove off. 

The demonstration at Copenhagen House was followed by a “ ban- 
uet” at Highbury Barn, which Kossuth did not attend. The Central 
ommittee had been liberal in their invitations, and a motley muster, esti- 

mated at seven hundred, did assemble, for an appropriate finale. 
stated that pains had been taken to invite the guests from all political parties ; 
but the actual complexion of the company was a somewhat crimson Repub- 
licanism. Mr. Conyngham, of Brighton, made a short and vigorous 
speech in favour of universal suffrage ; which raised just enough of Con- 
servative protesting hisses to bring forth overwhelming shouts of Radical 
applause. M. Louis Blane made a speech in French, on the text of non- 
intervention; in which he showed that nonintervention, strictly inter- 


It is | 








| 


| 


reted, is intervention at the proper point—that of self-defence. Mr. | 
ronterre O’Brien, the leader of the now antiquated Physical Force | 


Chartist section, negatived M. Kossuth’s declaration that England needs 
no revolution; and sketched his ideal European state, consisting of a 
republic representing the advanced opinion of all the European states, 
including our own, and making European law his historical notion of 
King Alfred's personal division of his daily time into equal thirds, for 
labour, recreation, and rest. 

Several deputations have waited on M. Kossuth to present addresses. 
Among these has been a deputation from the French proscrits, headed 
by M. Louis Blane, M. Barthélemy, M. Robillard, ‘‘ Babut, workman,” 
and ‘ Charles, combatant of June 1832.” The address professed to be 
from ‘“ Republicans, Revolutionists, and Socialists’’—men, ‘ conse- 
quently, not attracted towards you by cither the éclat of your title or the 
renown of your name.” It above all felicitated Kossuth on his letter to 
the city of Marseilles. In his reply, M. Kossuth acknowledged that he 
wished he could have traversed France— 

* But Louis Napoleon has contrived that the French Republic, which has 
proscribed its founders, should no longer be an asylum, nor even a place of 
refuge, for Republicans of other countries. My address to the city of Mar- 
seilles has made known that in my heart I should not make France re- 
sponsible for the inhospitality of Louis Bonaparte.’’ He declared himself 
“convinced that there is nothing possible henceforth in Europe but the Re- 
public based on universal suffrage, with the principle of the solidarity of 

poples and the independence of nations.” He added—“ If I have not mani- 
ested in England that thought which I expressed at Marseilles, it is because 
I do not wish to interfere in the affairs of a country which gives me hospi- 
tality, and whose assistance I desire for the future of Hungary ; for which, 
I repeat, I wish the Republic based upon universal suffrage.”’ 

The Society of “ Friends of Italy” sent a deputation to Kossuth. 
reply contained a warm eulogy on Mazzini. 


His 


The Superior Courts of Law and Chancery commenced their sittings at 
Westminster, and in the legal precincts of the City, on Monday, the first day 
of term. The twenty-two newly-made Queen’s counsel were called within 
the bar, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and in the other courts to which each 
of them respectively attaches himself. 

The new Court of Appeal in Chancery was opened by Sir Lewis Knight 
Bruce and Lord Cranworth, the ‘ Lords Justices of Appeal,” in the old Court 
of the late Vice-Chancellor of England, on Tuesday : it now sits in the new 
hall of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

In the Bail Court, and in sittings at Nisi-prius elsewhere in London, some 
trials have already taken place by the Superior Judges under the new law 
empowering the parties in causes, plaintiff and defendant, to give evidence 
in those causes, 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has granted to Dr. Achilli a rule calling on 
Messrs. Burns and Lambert, the publishers, to show cause why a criminal 
information should not be issued against them for publishing a libel uttered 
by Dr. Newman, the Oratorian father, in his ‘* Lectures on the Present Po- 
sition of Catholics in England, addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory.” 
The libel consisted of the following specific charges, and general charges of 
* habitual incontinency.” ba 

**T am that Achilli who, in the diocese of Viterbo, in February 1831, robbed of 
her honour a young woman of eighteen; who in September 1833 was found guilty of 
a sec ond such crime, in the case of a person of twenty-eight ; and who perpetrated a 
third in July 1834, in the case of another aged twenty-four. Iam he who after- 
wards was found guilty of sins similar, or worse, in other towns of the neighbour- 
hood. Iam that son of St. Dominic who is known to have repeated the offence at 
Capua in 1834 or 1835; and at Naples, again, in 1840, in the case of a child of fifteen. 
I am he who chose the sacristy of the church for one of these crimes, and Good Fri- 
day for another.” 

wv. Achilli by his affidavits denied every specific charge in the most dis- 
tinct terms. The rule would have been asked for against Dr. Newman, but 
that he will “ not admit anything,”’ and the authorship of the libel cannot 
be proved against him. 

he same Court has granted to the Earl of Lonsdale a similar rule against 
James Steel, proprietor of the Carlisle Journal, for imputing that the Earl 
corruptly recommended persons to be made magistrates who would vote as 
ex-ollicio guardians for purchasing the site of a workhouse on terms advan- 
tageous to the Earl. The Earl of Lonsdale stated in his affidavits, that 
he was not aware, when he forwarded to the Lord Chancellor the list of per- 
sons fit for the magistracy, that magistrates were ex-officio guardians; and 
that the land which he has sold to the Board of Guardians was sold to them 
for less money per acre than the price at which he has himself just bought 
land in the same quarter. 


At the Central Criminal Court, last week, Charles Appleby was tried for 
forging a receipt. ‘This was the case where the accused obtained 40/. from a 





instead of doing so, Appleby paid his own fees with the mo: 

eae | .ow stamp receipt. ~¥ bpd — ‘guilty. iy udd ree 

com: m mercy, on account of his wi i 

twelve months’ iugelocumeas. a Sentence, 
Rachael Menzies, the elderly woman who obtained 50/. 

the false pretence that she could obtain a clerkship in the hie: Beale on 

through Sir Francis Baring, was convicted, but recommended my hn him 

Mr. Beale on account of her ill health. Sentence, three months’ Pe by 

ment. — 
Evans, the clerk who robbed Messrs. Hoare the bank 

seven years’ transportation. : ae 
Thomas Glover, a smith and retired soldier, was acquitted 

bigamy. He had not seen his first wife since 1833 > be leved er i 


ve the 


and married another woman; with whom he has lived a reputable 


| happy life, till the first wife recently appeared to disturb it. 


Edward Henry Poyntz, convicted of forging an endorsemen 
bill, was sentenced to ten years’ teunepestadion. ‘on a Bank peat. 

When Coyle, the forger of a bill in Lord Clifden’s name, was brought w 
for judgment, he solicited a respite, as he would be able to put the matter is 
a different light if time were given. Mr. Justice Cresswell observed that h 
could now only submit new evidence to the Secretary of State. Judgment 
was given. Justice Cresswell believed Coyle did not intend to pass the bill 
away and defraud Lord Clifden : the offence partook more of the character of 
obtaining credit by false pretences, y giving Captain Alleyne a worthless 
document as a ow security. The note had been given in the course of 
transactions which he could not without sorrow see persons like the Alleynes 
engaged in. Sentence, twelve months’ imprisonment. 

Alexander Good, a soldier, was tried for stabbing with intent to murder 
Thomas Hopper. Good had been sentenced to transportation for striking an 
officer; he was sent to the hulks, then to the Pentonville prison, and finally 
to the Penitentiary. He complained there to Captain O'Brien, Inspector of 
Convict Prisons, of his treatment at the hulks, and of being sent to the 
Penitentiary. Captain O’Brien told him he had only to do with his conduct 
in the latter prison, where he had broken his furniture ; and he ordered him 
into solitary confinement. Prisoner was about to be removed, when he ex- 
claimed, “I often said I would do something, and will do it now!”—and, 
drawing a knife from his bosom, plunged it into the breast of Hopper, a super- 
intendent of warders ; but fortunately did not cut him, in consequence of the 
thick padding that was in the breast of the coat. He was secured and con- 
veyed to his cell ; and the knife taken from him was found to be one of the 
dinner-knives, sharpened to a point. On his way to the cell, he said he 
wished the knife had gone to Hopper’s heart, as he would sooner have a rope 
round his neck than live like that. The prisoner read a long and well- 
written defence. It seems that he considered he was ill-used, and that pro- 
mises that he should be sent out of the country had not been kept. He was 
weary of his life, and wanted an opportunity to bring his complaints to a 
quarter where they would be attended to. Verdict, ‘Guilty.’’ Good com- 
sa that a list of prison-officers who could speak to his good conduct had 

oe from him. Sentence was respited, that these witnesses might be 
called. 

On Monday, Christopher Brooks, a youth of twenty, was tried for cutting 
and wounding Elizabeth Rothero, with intent to murder her. Brooks was 
porter in a mercantile house where the woman was cook: he borrowed 
money of her, and refused to repay it; the cook said she would tell her mas- 
ter; some time after, Brooks came into the kitchen, stabbed her in the back 
with a poultry earving-knife, and cut her on the face and hands; for a time 
her life was in danger. Brooks was found guilty of wounding, with intent 
to do bodily harm. Sentence, fifteen years’ transportation. 


At the Thames Police Office, on Tuesday, Mr. Thurgar, from the Austrian 
Consul-General’s office, applied to the Magistrate for assistance in repressing 
insubordination on board Austro-Italian ships in the West India Docks. It 
was stated that the men had taken advantage of the stir about Kossuth to 
set the masters at defiance, threaten them, and talk about not returning to 
Italy with their ships—they would not sail any longer under the Austrian 
flag. Mr. Yardley said, if any seaman assailed his officer in this country, 
or put him in bodily fear, he would be amenable to the law, and be restrained 
or punished; but he could not interfere with political expressions, nor com- 

‘1 the men to fulfil engagements made in Italy. He directed Inspector 

folmes to go and remonstrate with the crew of the Ida Kiss, the worst 
offenders, and warn them. In the afternoon, Inspector Holmes reported that 
the men appeared to be repentant ; they pleaded that they had been drinking 
when they misbehaved, and promised to behave better in future. Mr. 
Thurgar was not satisfied: he intimated that the Italians ought to be under 
police surveillance during their stay here, and taken out of the ship and 
punished. The Magistrate again and again explained to him that he could 
not interfere, as no charge of threats or of violence was explicitly preferred : 
if a captain is under any fear for his personal safety, let him apply for pro- 
tection in the usual way. Mr. Thurgar intimated that Lord Palmerston 
would be applied to on the subject. 


Mrs. Blakeman, the young wife of a music-printer of Greek Street, Soho, 
has destroyed her infant and herself with a carving-knife: she had been 
much indisposed since her confinement; a nurse was attending her, but 
during the nurse’s temporary absence the young woman in a fit of mania 
committed the double slaughter. A Coroner's Jury have given verdicts in 
accordance with these facts. 

On Tuesday afternoon, there was something amiss with a paddle-wheel of 
the City of Boulogne steamer, and on its arrival at London Bridge several 
men got into the wheel to repair it. By some mismanagement the engine 
was put in motion, and the wheel was whirled round. Three men suffered ; 
and Edward Gore, the second mate, was so much hurt that he died soon after 
he was received at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 





Che Provinces. 

Last week, the Duke of Newcastle, for the first time since his succession 
to the title, paid a visit to Nottingham, with which town his family has 
long had intimate relations, founded on the ownership of landed property 
in and near the town, In company with Mr. Felkin the Mayor, and the 
Enclosure Committee, he visited the Arboretum, the recreation-walks, and 
the pleasure-grounds, “ which, thanks to the new Enclosure Act, and & 
desire among the local authorities to improve the town and the social po- 
sition of the poorer classes of its inhabitants, have been recently con- 
structed.” After his visit to the public grounds, the Duke was entertained 
at a déjeuner in the Exchange Rooms; at which Mr. Walter M.P., 
Colonel Rolleston, and the Magistrates of the town, were present. | The 
Duke acknowledged the toast of his health in a brief speech, referring 
with cordiality to the last visit he made to Nottingham, when, six or 
seven years ago, he shook hands with many friends now present ; and 
congratulating the citizens on the astonishing progress they had made 
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Slade opened a new point by the question, ‘‘ Was anything said between While a small steam-tug, belonging to the Kennet 
you and Edwards, on the first occasion of his applying for money, as to how | pany, was towing a barge from Bathe to Bristol, the tele en 
it was to be applied?”* Mr. Coppock said, he knew it would be P lied “ in i 
some way about the town ’’—he would not adopt the words ‘in illegal prae- 
tices,’ but repeated “‘ about the town.” He knew “ nothing of details,” 
and had “ merely to 2 about getting it” (the money). It was to find | from the leg, and his bedy much bruised—he died soon after: seen 
its way to his office—“ but how it was to come I neither knew nor cared.” sufferers were not found for a long time, when of course they we = 

Mr. Coppock’s examination closed with pieces of information about the | The men in a barge which was towed by horses had remarked just tein at 
cost of Sheffield, a really ‘* pure borough” ; and concerning his own opinion | explosion, that the tug was going at an unusual rate. the 
of the necessity for the ballot. 

IRELAND. 


Witness —“ The way I calculated the legitimate expenses of a borough election 
™ At the opening of Queen's College, Cork, for the present session, on 


pane ae and see how many men must be employed ; and if I found a dozen 

egal gentlemen wanting ten guineas a day I should put down 1200/. for that alone. Pr » 

When Mr. Ward went to represent Sheffield, he wrote me to say that he was glad I | Monday, President Sir Robert Kane announced that the President of the 
had directed him there, because his expenses were only 150/., ineluding the hustings, | Board of Control, Lord Broughton, has most liberally placed 





os 
sel was torn to some parts flying through the ai A readin 
the Innd, wate the ball aan be thedestn hee met a ting upon 
on board: one man was picked up alive, with his left foot almost he 





the clerks, and every strictly legitimate and legal expense. Commissioners might = . < - & piece of hig 
make these inquiries, but the present practices would never be put down without Indian patronage at the disposal of the Lord-Lieutenant of I sland for 
the ballot.” the reward of academic merit in Cork College, by authorizing Sir Robert 
; Chiat Comsiasionse Slade—“* There is difference of opinion about that; I think | Kane to recommend to Lord Clarendon a deserving student of the College 
the t would only inerease bribery.” ‘ i q rritership i > eivi ic, , Sage 

Witness—‘* Unless something of the kind is adopted, these practices will never be wee nomination wow p in the civil service of the East India Com- 
effectually checked in any borough.” pany. 

Commiacioner a a We must one by steps. | Dublin letters state that “some alarm has been excited among the 

itness—‘* These inquiries are very slow ones. clergy of the Established Church, by a movement amon 
Among the other witnesses was Mr. Randall, of Birchin Lane, London, BY tte ong the landlords to 


the solicitor who managed for Mr. Bell when Mr. Brace resolved to have obtain a new average of the price of corn as a valuation for the tithe 


- - : aye nt-charge.” ‘The first attempt,” not described in detail, is gai 
nothing to do with the election for his client. Mr. Randall proved that he 7°" a on : ail, is said to 
paid away about 400/. for Mr. Bell, of legitimate expenses, for which he had ay tg “made by Lord Lucan and others, at a Quarter-Sessions Court 
the vouchers. He never dreamed of what Edwards was spending beyond; | ™ * ayo, 
and when he heard of a petition against Mr. Bell for bribery, he thought it | - 
80 unjust that he suggested that the electors ought to pay the expense of op- SCOTLAND. 
posing that petition. The Scotch papers mark the event of the week in their local ne 

Mr. Richard Low, solicitor, of St. Alban’s, the agent of Sir Richard Car- | the death of Lord President Hope, by full biogruphical details of the ve. 
den, who contested the borough against Mr. Bell on “purity principles,” | nerable judge. The late Lord President, in the earlier years of his life 
gave evidence that he had paid about 530/. for bills on account of the elec- | « displayed gallantry and patriotism as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Edin. 
tion : besides that amount, there are still some small sums due; and Mr. burgh Volunteers.” In 1807 being then already Lord Justice-Clerk he 
Low's own bill, and the expenses of Sir Richard Carden’s London agent, are | ya,” presented by his regiment with a sabre. He entered ‘Dalinee 
nee cotyuewe Ray meray oe 5 th a _ oe Sad’ he certaiuly hime | it 1801, as Member for the County of Haddington; was appointed Lord 
self took the precaution not to make his payments for “services” till after President of the Court of Session in 1811; and held that office until 1841, 
the petition was settled, as reeriminatory charges might have been “ unfairly when the infirmities of age demanded his resignation. 
made” by the other side on a scrutiny. ri The Edinburgh Advertiser, in a genial biography, declares that he was 

Among other Page: of the universal corruption, Mr. Low stated, as a thing iP eg Be pen ya < = ~ pcp i ape ry oy 
of course, that the police were bribed by Mr. Beil’s party ; so that Sir Richard Sunieail by broad and general views, and thorough! imbued” be hint = 
Carden ee A yee y act in their stead, and protect his voters and par- education with those principles of the Roman law which marvel oa ee 
tisans, and his band and flags. Fy . ai Seotl: we SP whdasnae Sraget 

‘Mr. Blagg, the Town-Clerk, anatomized the constituency with the same —_ aneiien aedauseerdl Cheatin tern fo — — 
eee — by Edwards. In particular, he developed the “yee all he anid en did.” ““Qme-er- tuo of bis eddvenses to | re amaltte 
of the “‘ Third Party” in the borough; a party who had no political creed, | 4" 8 : tote serge 
but were anxious for a contest on all occasions, for the sake of * expected — por mn nw my _ ade > _— a a a 
advantages”; who divided their votes, or voted alternately with the op- scribed by the gifted pen of Mr Lockhart.” P ase already de- 

osite party, to preserve the balance. Mr. Blagg stated, that ‘experience Tho dene: \ ir. tn oA — 

as led him’ to the belief that the new voters introduced’ by the Reform Bill Pn. Se on a take ae i 
are more ge me ~ A ween a and of _ three a - Charlotte, eighth daurhter of the second Earl of Ho etoun ; and hen left 
voters at an’s, he thinks the “freemen are the purest.”” He observec wecmee oe ode egy rd 
that “the only two places at which candidates can be got are the Treasury | several children—the eldest is “ the present talented d Justice-Clerk. 
and the Carlton Club.” In reference to Alderman Carden’s party at the last | 








election, he stated that the setting up the banner of purity was a hypoeri- j i 
tical poetenes ; for Alderman Carden was first brought down by “the noto- | Foreign : and 1 lowial. 
rious Third Party.” | France.—The period for which the National Assembly was prorogued 


Alderman Sir Richard Carden himself gave evidence of how he was invited | expired on Tuesday. At half-past two in the afternoon of that day, M, 
by 2 deputation to stand on the purity principle, and really thought they | Dupin, the President of the Assembly, took the chair, in presence of a 
were immaculate; but how in the end he has already parted with 900/. be-  Jarge number of i epresentatives, and opened the business of the session 
fore his expenses are all pen ane has become convinced that the conscience | of 1851-2. All the leaders of ies and most of the prominent Repree 
of St. Alban’s remains in its breeches-pocket. P : sentatives were present. The Ministers entered the hall, and were con- 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. Low have also been examined respecting the va- | queted to their seats, very shortly after the sitting commenced. After 
rious elections at St. Alban’s prior to that by which Mr. Bell became the sit- | 6 ysual opening business of form, M. Thorigny, Minister of the Inte- 
ting Member. The notable results of their depositions were—that on the shar, cenentt Gen Geen, ‘ank Oe | } pee: 4. of the President of the 
Liberal side about 19,000/. has been spent in the costof elections since 1832, | 0 yo. » ~_ tg P ped ate ype mands 
and on the Conservative side about 15,230/. epublic ; a document which reports state of national affairs un 

: | nine headings, of “ Interior,” “ Finances,” “ War,” &c., and concludes 


: . | with a “ Resumé” containing the President's great specific for the future. 

The Earl of Carlisle, as Chaneellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, opened his In the exordium, the message pictures the peaceful attitude of the coun- 
inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Ramshay as Judge of the Liverpool County | try, but at the same time warns the Assembly not to flatter itself with illu 
Court, at Preston, on Wednesday. Mr. Ramshay goer four counsel,— | gions on the “appearance of tranquillity.” “A vast demagogical conspiracy 
Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. Ovens, Mr. Sowler, and Mr. Thorburne; and the is now organizing in France and Jurope. Secret societies are endeavouring 


memorialists employ Mr. Monk and Mr. Tindal Atkinson. The evidence yet | t) extend their ramifications even into the smallest communes. All the 
adduced has been chiefly a formal proof of the matters already before the | padness and violence of party is brought forth: while these men are not 
ublic. Among the witnesses, have been Mr. R. Gladstone, late Mayor of | oyen agreed on persons or things, they are agreed to meet in 1852, not to 
Liverpool, some other leading townsmen, Sir George Stephen, and some | construct, but to overthrow. Your patriotism and your courage, with which 
other professional gentlemen. Mr. Gladstone gave his opinion that Mr. | ] shall endeavour to keep pace, will, Iam sure, save France from the danger 
Ramshay is naniaeal on the point of the sacredness of his person and | wherewith she is threatened.” To conquer these dangers, all must “ unite.” 
the extent of his judicial powers. It w as proved that he has threatened to! The Executive, on its part, will endeavour to pursue a system which shall 
indict Mr. Gladstone and all the other witnesses on the present inquiry, for | « satisfy legitimate interests on the one band, and on the other suflocate at 
conspiracy. the moment of their appearance ¥ pw peer - ~ of an oy © —- 
eee ats religion, morality, and society. n the section of Interior some details are 
Titman and Stokes, the two robbers who were captured after the burglary | given to fill up | nis general picture. ** At Lyons, a strong and unique sys- 
at Mr. Fairley’s, have been examined by the St. Ives Magistrates, and com- | tem of police bas been organized embracing twelve towns or suburban com- 
mitted for trial. Mr. Fairley described the attack upon his house, the entry | munes.’”” ‘The Government has found itself under the necessity of re- 
of the robbers, and the long combat he waged with them. Five shots were | yoking in one year 501 elective functionaries, of whom 278 were mayors and 
fired at him ; he was slightly wounded in the thigh. He fully identified | 123 adjoints. “The dissolutions of Municipal Councils were 126, those of 
both prisoners. Titman struck him three times with a poker after he had | National Guards 139.” 
surrendered. Titman denied that he was engaged in the robbery; but Stokes | ‘The sections following under the heads of Public Works, Agriculture and 
had confessed at the lock-up-house that he was one of the men—he had been | Commerce, and Justice, do not present much matter of interest to the foreign 
oe the —- by other men, he said. The “ confession’’ has any- | reader. The country is congratulated on the fact that = — new 
thing but a truthful air. railway opened for traffic in 1851 exceeds 500 kilometres, while works are 80 
Three of the men aceused of the Frome murder have been committed for far aed as to permit of an addition to the network of 330 kilometres m 
trial, but the fourth has been liberated. 1852; that the lateral canal of the Garonne is now opened from Toulouse a3 
Mr. George Hambridge, a farmer of Stow-on-the-Wold, has been shot | far as Mas, 42 kilometres beyond Agen, and made to commenionts wie _- 
dead in his kitchen by his illegitimate son. The parricide has been com- | Baigre: ‘in a few more years, and with a few more efforts, 7 em 
mitted te prison. | work of Louis the Fourteenth will have received, » ea glory 0 - = 
A number of fires on farms in Essex are supposed to have been wilfully | 18 necessary completion.” To the ——— of t = = ps ec Me va 
caused. In one case, a man has been arrested on suspicion. England is ascribed the opening of markets so new ene emennve os = 
Saag , ‘li > been a great cause of the statistical fact, that “since 1549 our exports have 
A fatal explosion occurred at West Moor Colliery, near Neweastle, last | )oceiyved an increase previously unknown.” 
week, The gas took fire in one of the workings in which fourteen people 7 —- 
were engaged ; six men and two boys were killed, and the others were dread- *** Account of the Imports and Exports for the years 1848, 1849, and 1850; ven ralue, 
fully burnt. In the very extensive galleries of the mine there were two Value of excess 











H - ; : fear. Exports. f exports over 
hundred ns at work. ‘ The explosion took place in what is called the _ — — ’ “imports, : 
metal drift, a very explosive quarter, situated about half a mile from the Fr. _ Fr. 
main shaft, and flew from the level half-way up a steep incline, where it BAB... ee ee renee 474,259,753 689,994,719 215,734,966 
‘ i . at hi av. whic BBMD... ..oevereee 724,118,975 937 949,592 213,8 0,617 
came in contact with some rollers and tubs that had got off the way, which 1850 790,666,634  1,068/122°198 977 455.564 
split it, and kept it in the working where it originated: if it had once got Sik aamemmahtiaieas tee eresmenene Oe A wii nities 
over the bank and into the main seam, the consequences would have been the three years. .... 1,989,045,362 2,696,066,509 707,021,147 


too frightful te contemplate.” The mine is worked with lamps. Not one “ According to the result of the first nine months of 1851, the excess of the 
who was engaged at the spot where the explosion began is alive: it is sup- | value of exports over imports would be for the year equal, and even more 
posed that it was caused by a man smoking a pipe. than that of 1860,” 
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section of Finance does not couvey a very clear picture to the reader. 
«te present situation is as favourable as can be expected, considering the 
ts of the past and the uncertainties of the future.” “The direct 
are paid with great promptness,”” and they present ‘“* an improvement 
on the favourable situation of last year ”; but “the indirect taxes suffer 
the want of confidence.” “* Upon the whole, the budget of 1851 will 
afford results almost in conformity with what was anticipated.” 
section of Public Instruction and Worship are these statistics on the 


taxes 
even 


i 


anate law of the 16th March 1850 on primary instruction. ‘The fa- 
cility ted to the communes, of substituting in certain cases free schools 
for public sehools, has not diminished the number of the latter. The num- 


‘of communal schools is increasing. At the time when the law was pro- 
ted it was 34,446 ; it is now 34,939. The instruction of girls, so im- 
nt both for religious and domestic order, is increasing more and more. 
1850 the communal schools for girls were estimated at 10,171; they are 
now, in 1851, estimated at 10,542. The new law has not been favourable to 
free instruction of boys. In 1850 there were 4950 free schools for boys ; 
there are now only 4622. The case is otherwise with the free schools for 
: In 1850 they amounted to 11,088; in 1851 they amount to 11,378. 
Altogether the primary schools have increased by 806.” 
Under the head of War, it is stated that “ the general effective land foree” 
isted on the lst October “ of only 387,519 men and 84,306 horses.” It is 
“If circumstances present no obstacle, this effective force will be 
brought within the limits of the budget of 1852, which reduce it to 377,130 
.455 horses. No fresh supplementary credit will be necessary for 
1951.” Under this head also is given information about the military colony 
“ Of 1145 tribes, proved to exist in Algeria, 1100 have acknow- 


ber 


Algeria. 
‘aged the sovereignty of France ; and those which still withdraw themselves 
from it are the most poor and distantly-located. ... . In conclusion, al- 


though the general situation of Algeria is far from being alarming, it has | 


Jess become complicated in certain points, such as the valley of Leb- 
don, on account of the attempted insurrection of Bou-Barghla ; the province 
of Algiers, on account of the religious agitation ; and the frontier of Moroceo, 
on account of the excitement among the savage and warlike tribes by which 
it is occupied.” ‘ " ; : 

The section of Foreign affairs begins with congratulations, on the ground 
thet “from all sides” the a ay receives “assurances of the desire to see 
our difficulties peaceably ended.”” On the side of the Government, “a loyal 
and sincere diplomacy allies itself to all measures which can contribute to 
assure tranquillity and peace to Europe.” A very pronounced com vliment 
is wafted over the Channel to England. ‘‘The more this peace is prolonged, 
the more tightly are the bonds between the various nations drawn. Prince 
Albert’s vast and liberal idea has contributed to cement their union. The 
English people have welcomed our countrymen with a noble cordiality ; 
and this competition between the various industries of the world, instead of 
fomenting jealousies, has only served to heighten the natural respect of the 

ET 


The position of affairs at Rome, Constantinople, Spain, Germany and Den- 
mark, Switzerland, &e., is successively touched with brevity. ‘‘ At Rome 
our situation remains the same, and the Holy Father is unceasing in his de- 
moustrations of solicitude for the prosperity of France and the comfort of our 


soldiers. The work of the organization of the Roman Government proceeds 
but slowly ; nevertheless, a Council of State has been established. The Mu- 


nicipal and Provincial Councils are gradually organizing themselves, and they 
will serve to form a Consulta whose duty it will be to take a share im the ad- 
ministration of finances. Important legislative reforms follow one after 
another; and great pains are taken with the creation of an army, which 
would promote the retreat of foreigu powers from the territories of the 
Church. We have eagerly seized the opportunity to furnish Spain with a 
pid the sincerity of our relations, by joining England in offering the 

inet of Madrid the assistance of our naval forces to repulse the late au- 
dacious attack against Cuba. Lesides, our Minister at Washington has been 
instructed amicably to support the reclamations of the Court of Madrid, and 
the justice of these reclamations has been most loyally reeognized by 
the Federal Government. The dangers which a me ago threatened 
the peace of Germany have been dispelled. The Germanic Confedera- 
tion as a whole has returned to the forms and the rules which pre- 
vailed previous to 1848. It attempts to protect itself against new con- 
vulsions by carrying out an interior reorganization, to which we ought 
to remain t strangers. We had for a moment reason to fear that 
the Frankfort Diet might be called upon to discuss a proposition whieh 
vastly modified the very essence of the Germanic Confederation, while 
it tended to expand its limits and to change its destination and European 
réle, and which would have shaken the equilibrium which has been conse- 
crated by the general treaties. We thought it our duty to make our repre- 
sentations. England too protested. 
Government has removed this chance of a complication. Switzerland has 
removed from its territories the greater part of the refugees who abused its 
hospitality. In supporting that measure, we did a service to Switzerland 
and to its contiguous states.” 

Resumé we extract entire. 

“You have just heard a faithful exposition of the situation of the country. 
As to the past, it offers satisfactory results; nevertheless, a state of general 
uneasiness tends to increase daily. Everywhere labour grows slack, poverty 


augments, vested interests are alarmed, and anti-social expectations swell | 
| of the state that moral force which can only exist so long as it reposes on a 


high in proportion as the enfeebled powers of the state approach their term. 

In such a state of things the first care of the Government must be to seek out 

the means of avoiding the dangers which threaten it, and of insuring the 

best chances of safety. Already, in my last message, my words on this sub- 

_— remember it with pride—were favourably received by the Assembly ; 
said to you— 

“*The uncertainty of the future gives rise to many apprehensions, while it 
awakens many hopes. Let us all be prepared to sacrifice these hopes to our country, 
and let us give heed to its interests alone. If during this session you vote for the 
revision of the Constitution, our Constituent Assembly will remodel our fundamental 
laws, and fix the destiny of the Executive Power. 
in 1852 will solemnly manifest the expression of its will anew. Whatever may be 





Luckily, the wisdom of the German | 





It you do not vote it, the people | 


the solution of the future, let us understand each other, in order that it may never | : t 
| inspiring emotion and uneasiness in the public mind, which it was the 


passion, surprise, or violence which shall decide the fate of a great nation.” : 
“Today the questions are the same, and my duty is not altered. It is 


inflexibly to maintain order ; it is to banish all causes of agitation, in order | 


that the resolutions which are to decide our fate may be conceived amidst 
m and adopted without contest. 

a decisive act of the national sovereignty, since they are all based on the 

Popular election. 

.. Well, then, I have asked of mys#If, whether, in the presence of the de- 
um of passions, of the confusion of dwtrines, of the division of parties, 


| 


when all combine to attack the morals, the justice, the auchority of the na- | 
tion, we ought to stand by and leave shaken and incomplete the only prin- | 


tiple which, in the midst of the general chaos, Providence upholds for us to 
er round it. Since universal suffrage again raised the social fabric, by 
stituting a right for a revolutionary fact, is it wise in us te continue nar- 
Towing its basis? And, lastly, I have asked myself, if, when mew powers 
shall preside over the destinies of the country, we should not from t first 


Compromise their stability if we left a pretext for questioning their origin, 
or for misrepresenting their legitimacy. No doubt was possible; and, with- 





These resolutions can emanate only from | should be fully explained to the satisfaction of the country. 


out wishing for a single instant to swerve from the policy of order which I 
have always followed out, I have been obliged with great regret to separate 
myself from a Cabinet which had to the full my confidence and respect, in 
order to choose another, which is equally com of honourable men, whose 
conservative sentiments are publicly known, but who consented to admit the 
necessity of reéstablishing universal suffrage on the broadest possible basis. 

“You will therefore have presented to you the draught of a law which re- 
stores that principle in all its fullness; retaining at the same time from the 
law of the 3ist of May everything which winnows universal suffrage from 
impure clements, and which makes its application more moral and regular. 
The project has consequently no features which can possibly hurt the feel- 
ings of this Assembly; for if I think it expedient to ask today for the with- 
drawal of the law of the 31st of May, Ido not mean to deny the approbation 
which I paid at that time to the initiative taken by the Cabinet which con- 
tested with the ehiefs of the majority, whose work this law was, the honour 
of presenting it. On the contrary, I am ready to acknow ledge the salutary 
effects produced by it. 

** If we remember the circumstances under which this law was presented, 
we shall not, I believe, refuse to avow that it was a political act rather than an 
electoral law ; that it was really and truly a measure of public benefit. Whens 
ever the majority shall propose to me energetic measures for the safety of the 
country, it may rely on my loyal and disinterested support. But the best of 
measures for the public welfare have but a limited existence. The law of 
the 31st of May has, in its application,even gone beyond the object intended 
to be attained. No one foresaw the suppression of 3,000,000 electors, two- 
thirds of whom are peaceful inhabitants of the country. What has been the 
result? Why, that this immense exclusion has served as a pretext to the 
anarchical party, who cloak their detestable designs beneath the appearance 
of a right which has been withdrawn, and which ought to be reconquered, 
Too weak in numbers to take possession of society by their votes, they hope, 
under favour of the general excitement and the decline of the powers 
of the state, to kindle, in several points of France at once, troubles which 
would be quelled, no doubt, but which would throw us into fresh complica- 
tions. Independently of these dangers, the law of the 3st of May pre- 
sents as an electoral law grave inconveniences. I have never ceased to be- 
lieve that a day would come when it would be my duty to propose its repeal. 
Defective when applied to the election of an Assembly, it is still more so in 
the case of nominating a President ; for though a residence of three years in 
a commune may have appeared a guarantee of discernment imposed on elec- 
tors in the knowledge of those who are to represent them, so long a term of 
residence cannot be considered necessary for the appreciation of the ecandi- 
date destined to the government of France. Another serious objection is 
this. The Constitution requires for the validity of the election of a President 
by the people at least 2,000,000 suffrages, and if this number is not collected, 
the right of election passes to the Assembly. The Constituent Assembly had 
therefore decided that, out of 10,000,000 voters inscribed on the lists, one- 
fifth was sufficient to render the election valid. At the present time, the num- 
ber of electors being reduced to 7,000,000, to require 2,000,000 is to invert the 
proportion—that is to say, it is to demand almost one-third, instead of one- 
fifth, and thus in a certain eventuality to take the election out of the handsof 
the people to give it to the Assembly. It is, therefore, positively changing the 
conditions of eligibility for the President of the Republic. Lastly, Leall your 
particular attention to another reason, which perhaps may prove decisive. 
The reéstablishment of universal suffrage on its principal basis furnishes an 
additional ehance of obtaining the revision of the Constitution. You have 
not forgotten why the adversaries of this revision refused last seasion to vote 
for it. They urged this argument, which they knew how to render specious 
—‘ The Constitution,’ they said, ‘ which is the work of an Assembly taking 
its rise in universal suffrage, eannot be moditied by an Assembly issuing from 
a restricted suffrage.’ Whether or not this be a real motive or a pretext 
only, it is expedient to set it aside, and to be able to say to those who would 
bind the country down to an immutable Constitution, ‘ Behold universal 
suffrage reéstablished : the majority of the Assembly, supported by two mil- 
lion petitioners, by the greater number of the Councils of Arrondissement, 
and almost unanimously by the Councils-General, demands the revision of the 
fundamental compact. Have you less confidence than we in the expression 
of the popular will?’ The question, therefore, may be thus stated to all 
who desire a pacific solution of the difficulties of the day—The law of the 
3lst of May has its imperfections; but even were it perfect, should it not, 
nevertheless, be repealed if it is to prevent the revision of the Constitution, 
the manifest wish of the country ? 

“ It is objected, I am aware, that on my part these proposals are inspired 
by personal interest. My conduct for the last three years ought to repel 
such an allegation. The welfare of the country, I repewt, will always be 
the sole moving spring of my conduct, I believe it my duty to propose 
every means of conciliation, and to use every effort to bring about a pacific, 
regular, and legal solution, whatever may be its issue. 

“ Thus, then, gentlemen, the proposal I make to you is neither a piece of 
party tactics, nor an egotistical calculation, nor a sudden resolution ;—it is 
the result of scrious meditation, and of a profound conviction. I do not 

retend that this measure will banish all the diflicultics of our situation, 
But to each day its appointed task. To reéstablish universal suffrage today, 
is to deprive civil war of its ensign and the Opposition of its last argument, 
It will Be to furnish France with the possibility of giving itself institutions 


which may insure its repose. It will be to give back in future to the powers 


consecrated principle and an incontestable authority.” 

When M. Thorigny had finished reading the message, he submitted a 
project of law for the complete abrogation of the law of 3ist May 1850, 
and for the reéstablishment of the electoral law of 15th March 1849, 
under which all citizens of age, who have resided six months in the 
commune, are declared electors. M. Thorigny “ demanded urgency 
the immediate consideration of this project of law. 

M. Berryer, amidst cries from the Left of “ Let us vote without any 
discussion,” made a few remarks on the proposition of urgency, Cha- 
racterizing the message as a serious document, and the situation as one 


duty of the Assembly to allay, he called on the Assembly to susp nd its 
vote on the urgency, until the political question and the political situation 


He moved 


the appointment of a special committee to hear the explanations of the 


| Ministry on the situation of the country, and report upon that situation, 


so that the Assembly should pursue its course with impartiality and re- 
flection. 

M. Giraud, Minister of Public Instruction, opposed this demand, on the 
ground that the appointment of such a committee would disturb rather 
than reassure the country; especially as the Committee of Permanence 
had already, since the change of Ministry, determined that there existed 
no reason for alarm and no ground for econvoking the National Assembly. 
M. Thorigny added, that by demanding urgency, the Cabinct had no de- 
sire for instant consideration of the bill—the discussion might go on to- 


morrow. 
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M. Larochejaquelin said he would vote both for the urgency and for 


the proposition of M. Berryer. 

che urgency ” Fe to the vote, it was supported by the Left, 
and by a few members here and there on the Right; but opposed by the 
great majority of the Right and Centre. It was declared rejected. 

The Assembly soon afterwards adjourned, “in great agitation. 

Bexorum.—King Leopold opened the ordinary session of the Repre- 
sentative Chamber on Tuesday sennight, with a speech bearing hearty 
witness to the continuously prosperous and tranquil situation of the coun- 
try ; and recommending to contending parties “ a wise spirit of modera- 
tion, conformable to the interest of the country.” 

Avstrr1a.—The Emperor did not, as it was rumoured that he would, 
return to Vienna in a “day or two.” Letters of the 1st instant state 
that he was then in Silesia, on a visit to Archduke Maximilian d’Este, 
and would return to Vienna on the 5th. The Earl of Westmoreland had 
an interview with Prince Schwarzenberg on Tuesday sennight. The 
Conservative paper, Lloyd, is making some excitement in Vienna by 
attacks on centralization ; and it is said that both in Bohemia and Hun- 
gary the old constitutional and national party is rearing its head, and 
making its influence felt on the Government. 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The Bosphorus steam-ship arrived at Ply- 


mouth on Wednesday, from Cape Town on the 1st October, with news | 


from the Caffre frontier to the 23d September. 

The general tenour of the intelligence varies scarcely anything from 
that of the accounts received for many months past. Four “severe en- 
gagements”’ with bodies under the chiefs Macomo and Seyolo, amounting 
to upwards of two thousand men each, and “several skirmishes,” had 
been fought within a single fortnight ; and yet there were no marked re- 
sults to chronicle. In one of those encounters, a party of our troops had, 
by a mishap, suffered an unusual fatality. Captain Oldham, a man of 
equal bravery and skill, with eight dragoons of the Second Regiment, had 
lost his way in the thick bush of a valley whence a party of our troops 


Mr. Tochman withheld the address till he had certain in lligen 
Kossuth was on board the United States frigate Missioaippd, am 4 rd Gas 
safe from Austrian or Russian power. He has now published it in the 
American papers; and it comes over to us accompanied by his letter, 
stating that as soon as Congress reassembles at Washington, he will place 
the original, written in the Hungarian language, in the hands of the 
Representatives ; who will doubtless give it a respectful authenticatj 
and cause it to be placed among the national archives. In its matte’ 
the address goes over the same ground as the speech lately delivered by 
M. Kossuth at Winchester; being an historical sketch of the str y 
waged by his country against the house of Hapsburg in defence of 4 
institutions and freedom. The main point in it, which is not peta: 
to the speech at Winchester, is a specific statement of the trecsma of 
Gorgey— . 

** Nor could the united Russo-Austrian forces have conquer , : 
countrymen, had they not found a traitor to aid them, 4 the = be a. ~ 
| believing in his honesty, and on account of his skill, I raised from obscurity’ 
| Enjoying my confidence, the confidence of the nation and the army, | pla of 
| him at the head of our forces, giving him the most glorious part to perfoe 
| ever granted toman. What an immortality was within his reach had he 

been honest! But he betrayed his country. Cursed be his name for oni 
| I will not open my bleeding wounds by the sad remembrance of this event. 

and will merely mention, that the surrender at Vilagos was the crowning - 
of a long system of treachery secretly practised—by not using the advantages 
which victories put in his hands—by not fulfilling my commands, under 
cunning pretences—by or oe national feeling in the army—by weaken- 
ing its confidence—and by the destruction, through unnecessary exposures 
and dangers, of that portion of the army that he could not corrupt, in his 
base designs to make himself military dictator.” ‘ 

M. Kossuth recurs at the end of his address to the treachery of Girgey 
“ Had we succeeded after this terrible blow, he should have met his reward, 
And, even now, he is not freed from his accountability; no more than I, in 
the moral right and sense, cease to be the Governor of Hungary. A short 
time may reverse again the fate of all.” 

In the same strain of still existing authority he concludes—“ I have there- 








were driving the enemy, and they had all been cut to pieces. Proof of 
their determined resistance was found around them in numbers of Caffre 
corpses pierced by their bullets, bayonets, and swords. 

But all these combats had taken place in two particular districts—the 
Fish River Bush, and the Kaga Mountains- elsewhere there was little 
fighting, and there seemed to be fewer of the enemy. The local papers | 
say that these are among many other proofs that Macomo and Seyolo are | 
concentrating their men, after the scattered operations of late months, for | 
some strokes of combined and heavy force. It was rumoured even that | 
an attack on Graham’s Town was the enterprise in contemplation; and 
whatever the foundation of the rumour, it made such an impression that | 
the inhabitants had marshalled themselves into a provisional guard, to 
which definitive points of defence had been allotted. 

Some additional security had been felt from the detachment of Major 
Wilmot to the command of the district of Lower Albany, with a consider- 
able force of infantry and cavalry. This step seems to have been yielded 
by Sir Harry Smith in compliance with the memorial of the Graham’s 
Town Defence Committee, noticed by us on the arrival of the last mail. 

In a summary of events, the Monitor states that the Farmers of Cra- 
dock, Somerset, and Albany, have at last taken the field everywhere in 
self-defence, and “behaved gallantly.” But inasmuch as.the Caffres 
and rebel Hottentots within the colony are supposed to number at least 
six thousand fighting men, who are now encouraged by the success with 
which they have so long opposed us, and better provided with food and 
ammunition than at the beginning of the war, other journals naturally con- 
_ that there is still “no prospect whatever of an carly termination of 

e war,” 

There are no further accounts from the Orange River Sovereignty. 








Pliscellanrans. 


The Queen has nominated Master Walter Campbell, son of Campbell of 
Islay, toa vacant scholarship in the Charterhouse. 

Mr. William Boxall, Mr. Edward William Cooke, Mr. Frank Stone 

y Mr. Henry Weeks, hae been elected Associates of the Royal Academy, 
of Arts. 
: Mr. W. Corrie, who was Deputy Steward in the defunct Palace Court, 
is appointed a Police Magistrate for the district of the Metropolis. The 
compensation for his suppressed office will be deducted from his salary as 
Magistrate. 

Captain Sir Henry I. Lecke, R.N., has been appointed to the vacant 
office of Superintendent of the East India Company’s Navy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Reid left town on Saturday, for Malta, 
to enter on his duty as Governor of that military colony. 

It is announced that the submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais 
will be opened to public use very early next week. 





The Paris paper Univers, at the beginning of the week, announced to 
its readers that Lord John Russell, “the Prime Minister of England,” 
was expected daily in Paris; and “information of a sure character” en- 
abled the Univers to say, that “ he is not coming to France for mere plea- 
sure, but for a political reason’’—that, in fact, “his journey is caused by 
the embarrassed position into which Lord Palmerston’s policy has thrown 
England in her relations with the Northern Courts of Europe.” The 
London Ministerial Globe found cause on Wednesday to contradict the 
statement, in these terms—“ We believe there is no truth in the rumour 
alluded to in the Paris papers, of the intention of Lord John Russell to 
visit Paris” ; and yesterday it repeated its information with the certainty 
derived from the most authentic sources of information. 





Last week it was stated in more than one journal, that Lord Palmer- 
ston had intimated to M. Kossuth his willingness to grant him an unoffi- 
cial interview before he ieaves this country for America. This week the 
Globe announces, as an event “not without significance,” that Sir James 
Clarke, the Queen’s physician, “arrived on Saturday at Eaton Place,” 
with the offer of his professional services to the illustrious exile. 

An address to the people of the United States was composed by M. Kos- 
suth, at Broussa, amy, bg as March 1850; and was forwarded through 
“ Governor L. Ujhazy, late of Hungary,” to Mr. G. Tochman, for publi. 


cation at a fitting conjuncture, and for ultimate deposit in the archi f 
the United States, ‘ Gower seqened. in bien 





ered the discretionary power reposed in him, 


fore intrusted to Ladislaus Ujhazy, Obergespan of the Saros district, and Ciyi] 
Governor of Comorn, the mission to be my representative, and through me 
the representative of the Hungarian nation, to the Government of the United 
States.” And he signs himself “ Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary” : 
—— at my place of banishment, Broussa, Asia Minor, 27th March 


Information reached Gibraltar on the 17th October, that the piratical 
Moors of Fez had captured several vessels belonging to Spanish and British 
owners ; among others the schooner Emilia, belonging to Messrs. Heredia, 
and the brigantine Violet, belonging to Mr. Cross, of Wisbech. Her Ma- 
jesty’s steam-frigate Janus started from Gibraltar on the 17th October, 
and reached the coast of the Riffon the 18th. She found the Emilia s 
wreck on the beach, stripped by the Moors. The boats of the Moors were 
totally destroyed by the boats of the Janus, with shot and shell ; and then 
the Janus set out for Cape das Forcas. There she found the ribs of 
another vessel, (the Violet,) and prepared immediately to attack “ the 
Bedouins’ boats.’ But “ the greater number ”’ of the Bedouins “ enabled 
them to keep up an overpowering fire ”’; and “ our people were compelled 
to reémbark and retreat ” to the Janus, ‘‘ which during the whole of the 
contest had been firing shot and shell.’”” Commander Powell was shot 
through both thighs, but “not dangerously”; and seven men were 
wounded, four of them “ dangerously.” Accounts from Melilla, of the 
22d October, state that the crew of an English brig are in the hands of 
the Moors, who demanded one hundred dollars for the ransom, and have 
been offered but sixty dollars. It is believed that this crew is that of the 
Violet, and that Mr. Cross, the owner, is himself one of the captives. Of 
course there is great activity among the authorities of the Mediterranean 
fleet to repair our disaster, recover the captives, take vengeance on the 
pirates, and exact reparation from the Emperor of Morocco. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 













Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 

Zymotic Diseases.......seseceecececsccescceccnscsvevsesvseseee 249 = tone §=— 288 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 477 49 
Tubercular Diseases ........60eeeeeeeecceceececcseeeceeenecesees 1,674 ° 156 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1,095 ° 78 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........+++++++ eee «6330 . 33 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ...._ 1,463 . 105 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 559 . oo 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c eve 90 ° b 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........ 128 ° M4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 72 ee 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. . 60.66. ceeeeeeseeeeeene 4 e 2 
Malformations, .....cesceeeseseseeeeee 2) 6 
Premature Birth , 223 M 
Atrophy........+. 191 16 
] ceeeee 523 33 
DORBOR. co cccvccccccccconcesccocssceseccceccnseccestonccescoeese 127 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance........sseeeeeeeseee 260 23 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...essesceseseeeres 9,562 86L 





The Builder describes the improved omnibuses recently introduced at 
Glasgow and Liverpool. ‘ These are considerably roomier than the Metro- 
politan ones, and are drawn by three horses abreast, separated by two poles. 
About a third, in centre, of the roof, is raised, so that you can walk upright 
in the central gangway. The sides of this raised portion are louvred, in bays ; 
consequently, the occasion for the windows being made to open is done away 
with ; sash-margins are thus rendered unnecessary ; and the plate-glass oc~ 
cupies the whole space between the uprights, giving the vehicle a light and 
elegant appearance. Along at the bottom of the louvres, each side, isa 
brass hand-rail, by which you guide yourself, instead of making free with 
the knees of gentle and simple, on your way in and out. The back end of the 
raised portion projects with a hollowed slope, so as to form a little patio, 
which the conductor can take the benefit of in wet weather: the other en 
has a similar termination behind the driver’s seat. The communication be- 
tween conductor and driver is by means of a fixed clock-bell behind the 
driver’s feet, which gives one good stroke on the conductor pulling a trigger. 
The fare is twopence, which will take you as far as from Charing Cross to 
the Bank.” 

Mr. Hind announces the discovery by Mr. Brorsen, of the Observatory of 
Baron Senftenburg in Bavaria, of a comet with a brilliant nucleus and 4 
conspicuous double tail, one branch of which is turned towards the sun, @ 
rather unusual direction. On the 23d October, it was found in right ascen- 
sion 13h. 42m., and North declination 32° 50. The right ascension increases 


6m. 17s., and the distance from the North Pole diminishes at the rate of 
1° 15’ daily. Unless it has diminished in brightness, an ordinary night-glass 
will still show it without difficulty, somewhere about the Northern part © 


the constellation Bootes. 
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inning of last month, in the evening, two rabbits were placed 
of one of the boa constrictors in the Regent’s Park Zodlogical Gar- 
In the night, the watchman discovered that the boa had seized hold 
dens. large rough railway wrapper of blanket which is placed over him for 
ce and was drawing it down his throat. Some fears were entertained, 
he was not molested, and in due course he swallowed the whole of the 
¢ wrapper. By the end of October the blanket was seen to have 
tasks several feet down his body. It is — that he — at one of 
ote ots, missed his aim, seized the blanket, and in the half-light made 
os hie prey—having no taste or instinct prompting him to prefer the rab- 
bits to the dead wool. 
is reported in Queen’s County, arising from a dispute about an 
— ol Horan, a stone-mason and farmer, accompanied by a 
= aher of men, entered the bawn of John Flynn, of Brittas, near Mount- 
Buttick, and began lovelies an out-house of which Horan had been dispos- 
om two years ago. Flynn resisted the demolition; he was ~~ 
beaten with sticks and pitchforks, and his wife was stabbed twice with a 
pitchfork. Flynn died next day. 
‘A disastrous collision occurred off the Norfolk coast early on Sunday morn- 
-.» The Alert schooner, of Ipswich, ran into the sloop Samuel and Eliza ; 
the master of the sloop boarded the schooner to learn her name; in attempt- 
‘ne to return, he was so crushed between the vessels that he died in a short 
a. Both vessels were greatly damaged, and in a short time the crews 
were obliged to quit them in their boats, as they were fast foundering. The 
mariners were picked up by passing ships. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The news from Paris this morning is of a nature to continue our per- 
plexity, and to inspire some anxieties. 
The reception of President Napoleon’s message in the Assembly was 
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unfavourable on nearly every side: his own party alone were its warm 
plauders. The public uncasiness from this cause was increased on 
Thursday, by a proposition on the part of the Majority, represented by 
the Questors of the Assembly, which embodies the most marked distrust | 
of the supreme Executive that has been shown for some months. The 
Questors have laid before the Bureaux a project of law for giving to the 
President of the Assembly the power, not only to call out any troops he 
may think necessary for the defence of the Assembly, but to nominate a 
ral to command those troops, responsible only to the Assembly,—a 
point hitherto opposed by the party of the Elys¢e. Considerable sup- 
port to the President has, however, been given by the adherence | 
of the Left in a mass to the project of law for the absolute repeal 
of the law of May. The resolution was taken by a meeting of 
every shade of the Left, at a" f rooms. MM. Victor Hugo and 
Cremieux got up the meeting. Michel de Bourges mooted the policy of 
ing the Government proposition ; and was supported by Girardin, | 
Tae Favre, Colonel Charras, and General Cavaignac—whose adherence | 
made a great sensation. Somewhat on the same side, the Club of the | 
Rue des Pyramides, led by M. de Broglie and M. Odilon Barrot, while | 
resolving to oppose the law, resolved also not to join in any “aggressive | 
act,” from whatever side. It was supposed that the refusal of “the ur- 
gency” by the Assembly to M. Thorigny’s project of law, would remit 
it to the Council of State, and so hang it up in a sort of Chancery du- 
rance for some two months; but it seems from the latest accounts that 
the Assembly has somewhat modified its first vote against “ the urgency,”’ 
by resolving specifically that the project should not be referred to the 
Council of State, but be immediately submitted to a Committee of the Bu- 
reaux. The Bureaux met yesterday, and chose the Committee; and if one 
judges by the contest then waged and its results, it would appear that the 
preservation of the bill from death by delay in the Council, was little due 
to a certain hesitation of policy at the first moment seen in that 
step. The Elysiens and the Mountaineers everywhere coalesced in op- 
position to the Moderates, but the latter were everywhere triumphant ; 
so that only two, Larochejaquelin and Grevy, out of the fifteen members 
chosen, are favourable to the Ministerial bill. Still there is talk of com- 
promise; and of an intention by the Moderates to outmanceuvre the Go- 
vernment by themselves proposing a “‘ modification” of the law of May. 
The Daily News has a letter from Florence, of the Ist instant, saying 
that “ France and England have presented an explicit note to the Tuscan 
Government, protesting against the absorption of Tuscany by Austria.” 


The elections for the National Council of Switzerland have resulted in 
the return of twenty-five Conservatives, twenty-nine Liberals, and sixty- 
six Radicals. 

Letters from Alexandria of the 23d October communicate the arrival 
there of news from Constantinople that the Porte had withdrawn all op- 
oe oe to the construction of the railway. Accordingly a Divan or 

lway Administration had been formed, under Abdallah Bey, an 
Englishman long resident, and the engineers had been instructed to begin 
work at once. 





The Bribery Commission at St. Alban’s finished its week’s work yester- 
day, with the examination of some thirty or forty of the voters who had 
been bribed; nearly all of whom were very frank in their admissions. The 
inquiry was adjourned to Tuesday, and it is expected to be brought to a ter- 
mination on Wednesday. 

The inquiry by Lord Carlisle was prosecuted yesterday to the completion 
of the case by the memorialists against Mr. Ramshay. The counsel for Mr. 
Ramshay asked for a long adjournment, to get up the defence; but Lord 
Carlisle observed that little had been brought forward that Mr. Ramshay 
might not have expected, and that has not long been matter of public noto- 
miety. So he adjourned to Monday next. 





An inquest on the bodies of the men killed by the steam-boat explosion on 
the Avon Canal was held on Thursday. It was made highly probable that 
the boiler burst from excessive steam-power, negligently or nf tare got up 
by the engineer ; but an open verdict was returned. The Jury said, that if 

engineer were living they would heavily censure him; and the Coroner 
een font if he were living a verdict of manslaughter ought to be returned 
nst him. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuanor, Faipsy AFTERNnoon. 


The transactions of the week in the English Funds scarcely afford scope 


| the same as in the —_- 
a 





for remark. With the exception of a slight shock, occasioned by the unfavour- 
of the news from the Cape of Good Hope, prices ve continued 


able nature 
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to advance during the whole week ; the closing quotation of teday—98 to 985 
—being the highest yet reached. Stock still continues scarce, and the dif- 
ference in price between transactions for Money and those for the December 
Account is hardly § per cent ; in other words, Stock is only § per cent dearer 
for December than for Money. The rate of discount continues the same— 
from 2} to 3 per cent; and in the Stock Exchange loans for short periods 
upon first-rate securities may be obtained at from Sto 2} per cent. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have not been important. Mexi- 
can Stock has declined, and has fallen to 25; which may be considered as 
about the closing price of the Bonds this afternoon. Spanish Active Stock is 
slightly firmer; while the Three per Cents are in good demand and scarce. 
Venezuelan continues to be well supported. A meeting of the Bond- 
holders was held yesterday,—Mr. J. D. Powles in the chair; when the 

-+ for capitalizing the dividends in arrear since 1847 was adopted. 

uch dividends to be converted into a Five per Cent Stock at par, 
while an annual sum of 10 per cent upon the amount is to be specially 
devoted to the payment of the interest and redemption of the ca ital of the 
new Stock. The other South American Stocks are unchanged. Russian 
Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock maintains its quotation of 101} to 102, and 
is in demand, though not quite so scarce as it has been. The other Northern 
European Stocks are without change. 

The Railway Share Market is rather firmer; most of the principal Shares 
closing this afternoon at prices in advance of those at the beginning of 
the week, the greatest improvement being about l/. per share. The return 
of tolls for the last week is not so satisfactory as it has been; the stimulus 
given by the Great Exhibition having subsided. Up to the present time, the 
gross amount of tolls has exceeded that of the corresponding period of last 
year very considerably ; the North-western excess being about 200,000/. for 
the whole period since Ist January 1851. It remains to be seen how much 
of this is actual profit; and until the accounts for the half-year are published, 
the great mass of the shareholders will remain in ignorance as to the propor- 
tion of expenses to tolls. ‘The French Shares are firmer, in consequence of 
the improvement of the home market in Paris ; but we cannot notice any re- 
vival of speculation or investment in them, the business transacted having 
been unimportant. 





SaturpayY Twetve o'CLocK. 

The English Stock Market is firmer, Consols being 98 to 4 both for Money 
and Account. The business transacted has hitherto been unimportant. There 
is no change in the prices of the Foreign Funds, which may be all quoted 
nominally at the closing prices of yesterday afternoon. The Railway Share 
Market is firm, with but little doing. The following are the only transac- 
tions yet recorded—Midland, 483; North Staffordshire, 9. 

Sarurpay Two o’Ciock. 

In the course of the morning the English Stock Market was slightly de- 
pressed, and there were for some time sellers of Consols at 98. Just before 
two o’clock, however, the price improved again, and the closing quotation is 
Consols being 984 both for Money and Account. 
The business transacted has been unimportant. In the Foreign Market 
— are without material change. The following is the official record of 

usiness—Danish Five per Cents, 102} 101}; Equador, 3; Grenada Deferred, 
3}; Mexican, 25} 25 4; Peruvian, 87}; Russian Four-and-a-half, 102} 
102; Spanish Active, 20}; Ditto Passive, 54; Ditto Three per me i 
Venezuela, 363 5}; Ditto Deferred, 12} §; Dutch Two-and-a-half per 
Cents, 58}; Ditto Four per Cents, 90. 

The Railway Share Market is steady. The following are the principal 
bargains—Aberdeen, 9}; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 43 At Eastern 
Counties, 64}; East Lancashire, 142 $; Great Northern, 16g}; Ditto 
Half-shares A Deferred, 5; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 344; 
Great Western, 81] 2 1%; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 54} 5; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 93; London and North-western, 114 13}; Lon- 
don and South-western, 83; Midland, 48] 4; Norfolk, 183 183; North 
Staffordshire, 9}; Scottish Central, 13; South-eastern and Dover, 18}; 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 18; Ditto Extension, 12}; York and North 
Midland, 1934; London and Greenwich Preference, 24} ; mer Guild- 
ford, and Reigate, 21g 4; Royston and Hitchen, 8; Ditto Shepreth Exten- 
sion, 7$; Caledonian 10/., 63; Norfolk Extension, 15; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, G. N. E. Purchase, 15; East Indian, 203; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 124. 





3 per Cent Consols.......... 98 4 Dutch 24 per Cents ........+ 58 i 
Ditto for Account........... 98 | Ditto 4 per Cents........... 89 
3 per Cent Reduced 974 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 25 
34 per Cents....... -. 98) | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 87) 84 
Long Annuities. . 6 10-16 7| Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 33 4 
DEL NEE: wksnnccesconeces 214 216 Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 76 8 
Exchequer Bills ........ +... S14 pm. Russian 5 per Cents ........ lll 113 
DEER MOER coccccncesscouce _ | Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 102} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 87 9 Spanish Active 5 per Cents... 334 
Belgian 4) per Cents ..... 89 90 ex d.| Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 38% 9} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 10 | Sardinian Serip..........++. 34 3 dis. 
101 3 Ditto Bonds .........60600e 23 


Danish 5 per Cents 
Danish 3 per Cents 


Che Cheatres. 

Manner rather than force being the qualification of Miss Laura Keene, 
it follows that she was better placed in As you Like Jt than in The Lady 
of Lyons. Uer Rosalind was altogether a tasteful, elegant, and not 
over-wrought performance. But the Olympic Theatre is in sad want of 
a company well fitted to give effect to a Shaksperian play. With the 
exception of Miss Keene, and Messrs. Cooke and Compton, who played 
Adam and Touchstone, nothing could be more mediocre than the cast 
of As you Like It on Monday. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

The pictures of the Exhibition, in course of publication by Messrs. Dick- 
inson, to which we had occasion to refer last week, are the very supple- 
ment that was needed to the Exhibition itself, and to the record of it 
supplied to us by the Official Catalogue. We venture to decide before- 
hand, that these are beyond competition the best pictures we shall get of 
the great gathering we had before our eyes in the summer of 1851. 

The series, which consists of fifty designs, to be printed in coloured 
fac-simile, commences with a view in the North transept, by Mr. Ro- 
berts. The Austrian furniture-room, the Sevres court, and the Medieval 
court, are contributed by Mr. Haghe; while the great majority of the 
series comes from the fertile sketch-book of Mr. Nash. To this gentle- 
man all those will truly lie under an obligation who desire to remember 
vividly what has been deemed a transcendent event. There are extraor- 
dinary fidelity and brilliancy in these designs,—a re-creation of effect, and 
a revival of the impression with which the scene struck all who witnessed 
it, which we might look for in vain from any other artist. The hyper- 
boles of the months we have just passed will be to some extent entered 
into and estimated by all who may henceforward look over this series. 
It is, we do not hesitate to say, the masterpiece of Mr. Nash: and we 
have not forgotten that he is the author of the English Mansions, 
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Letters ta the vitor. 


KOSSUTH AND THE CORPORATIONS. 


Smm—It was amusing to vour readers to hear of the Marquis of cy | de- 
scribing your paper to the Leicestershire agriculturists as ‘‘a violent Free- 
trade organ”; and I should only excite a smile if I were to make an exag- 

rative effort to redress the balance by charging you with Absolutist Tory- 
ism. But I am sure I shall be giving utterance to a feeling entertained by 
very many of your readers, when I say that the manner in which you deal 
with the subject of Kossuth’s reception in this country has excited my un- 
feigned surprise. I allude particularly to the two leading articles in your 
number of last Saturday, Will you allow me to comment briefly on some of 
their positions > 

I would first remark, that the current dogmas about intervention and 
nonintervention, though convenient as limited expressions of partial truth 
and as significant indices of policy, are quite worthless as guides. The de- 
clamation that puffs them out only reveals their hollowness. It is absurd to 
erect into principles such categorical imperatives as ‘* never interfere at all in 
the affuirs of other nations,” or never interfere except to prevent others from 
interfering.” They are mere rules, which wy a further science of excep- 
tions. I admit that rigid positive rules are what the intellectual taste of this 
mechanical age demands. But whatever may be the taste of the age, morality, 
whether social or political, rests on principles, to which rules must be subor- 
dinate. And we do practically find that mere mechanical framework is from 
time to time broken asunder by the dynamical impulse of living moral forces. 
Perhaps nothing can exhibit more clearly the insufficient character of those 
rules than the old but ever useful analogy between public and individual ac- 
tion. Who are more alive than Englishmen to the folly of meddling without 
a proper occasion in the affairs of other families? Yet is there any rational 
being whose antipathy to meddlesome incapacity carries him so far as to in- 
duce him to deny that a man of influence ought ever to interfere in his neigh- 
bour’s business ? Surely the true doctrine is, that, alike in public and pri- 
vate affairs, the possession of power involves a responsibility for its beneficial 
application, and that the question, whether power can be applied beneficially 
or not, depends on the aeanats of the particular case, and must be deter- 
mined by the exercise of our best discretion. It isa symptom of positive im- 
becility ‘to be driven to an opposite extreme by the ill success of a Paul Pry 
or a Palmerston. 

I am well aware that the whole mental tendency of our time, seen alike 
in theology and politics, is to grasp at some strict rule, miscalled a principle, 
which may dispense with the necessity of actively exercising and depending 
upon the faculties by which we form a judgment. Moral indolence and 
timidity find great fault with so indecisive a maxim as that which affirms 
that intervention is right then and only then when good results may rea- 
sonably be expected from it. But if Nature bids us act by the sense she 
gives us, it is useless to attempt to go by mechanism. Is it not time, then, 
to _— the antagonistic affirmance of intervention and nonintervention 
respectively ? 

ut you maintain that our English municipalities have constructed a juds- 
ment out of insufficient materials. Now it may or may not be true, that a 
municipal functionary necessarily eats more, and is by consequence more 
ignorant than other people. My own respect for our reformed local 
institutions leads me to hope that it is not true. But it is clear, not only 
that aldermen and common councilmen are officially the representatives 
of their fellow-citizens, but that in the present case they are giving a fair 
expression to the feelings of their constituents. Therefore a sneer at mu- 
nicipalities resolves itself into a contemptuous estimate of people in general, 
which is no doubt an attractive and a tenable position, though hardly of 
much use, at least in a newspaper. But on this occasion the champion of 
people in general has an easy task. The great mass of those who take an in- 
terest in politics in this country, however ignorant they may be, read the 
Times at least, generally some other journal as well. Now I have 
no hesitation in professing my belief, that nothing more is needed than a re- 
od perusal of the 7imes, to justify an Englishman in entertaining the 
ighest respect for Kossuth and the most cordial sympathy with his cause. 
The great historical facts of Kossuth’s career cannot be disguised; and the 
mere contemplation of these, and of the utter failure of an avowed adver- 
sary’s most zealous attempts to blacken his character, is sufficient, not toex- 
cuse, but to demand the expression of hearty English feeling. It is unne- 
comry to prove that Austria may be offended: no one has any doubt of 

t. 


You point out very justly, that sympathy may involve sacrifice. I can 
hardly suppose any mayor or alderman so absorbed by the gratification of 
his palate as to forget that. But your paper is one of the last in whieh I 
should expect to find a warning against indulgence in a noble action be- 
cause of the contingent pecuniary loss. Why, what would the history of 
England be without the trail of glory which triumphant ventures in the 
cause of freedom and virtue have left behind them? Are we the admiring 
countrymen of Cromwell and of William the Third, of Chatham and of Pitt, 
and are we to answer a call to succour the oppressed by a significant action 
upon the breeches-pocket ? We hear enough of the National Debt, and of 
the cost of war; but is there an Englishman who dares to avow, that he 
would rather have this richest country in the world still richer, than be the 
imheritor of the admiration of Europe? This is not declamation: let any 
man quietly ask himself the question. I refrain from inquiring whether, 
with our Debt, we are not the wealthier for the sacrifices we have made. 
But whether that be the case or not, I say for my own part, God forbid that 
the hereditary mission of England as the friend of the oppressed should be 
transferred to its more energetic offspring in the New World. 

The argument you draw from the obligation of municipal bodies to “ stick 
to their last’’ isa very respectable one; but I cannot help thinking it smacks 
of the prudery of constitutionalism. Ifa national sympathy is to be ex- 
pressed, Parliament, no doubt, would be the best organ ; but, failing that, can 
you suggest a better channel than the Corporations? They seem to me to 
answer the purpose as well as any other organization. 

I am afraid I have not observed the brevity I promised: but I will sum 
up the purpose of my letter by submitting, that the opponents of Kossuth 
and the English Corporations ought to devote themselves to proving one of 
two things,—cither that the Hungarians do not deserve our help, or that we 
should do more harm than good by giving it. D. 


(Our correspondent “D,”’ will see by our paper on the Nonintervention 
principle, that he is mistaken in supposing that there is any difference be- 
tween us on that point; his opponents are the members of the Peace Society, 
and the Ultra-Economists. We believe in other motives than those which 
are the inspiration of trade, and that these other motives not only are but 
ought to be embodied in national policies, Our “‘ contemptuous estimate’ 
of municipalities and “therefore of people in general,’ amounts simply 
to this—that the municipalities are not organs constituted for the ex- 
pression of public opinion on questions of foreign policy; and that such 
— are not ripe for popular decision till more precise information 

been laid before the people than is furnished by the foreign cor- 
respondence of our daily papers, eked out by two or » He party pamph- 
Jete and onesided novels and narratives. If our correspondent does not 
ee the im of more accurate information and more careful 
weighing of evidence, before pronouncing an opinion which, when col- 
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| lectively pronounced, may be the prelimin, Po _ 
| he must either non Bee | the awful senpenibility . = Earope aN War, 
| the heads of those who provoke such a war, or he must hay : te upon 
larly fortunate in his acquaintance with the members of English ven singu- 
Nor have we ever urged *‘ pecuniary loss” as a warning “ against ae 
in a noble action.” W at we have done was to remind those ilgence 
clamouring for intervention to put down intervention, that such i io 
tion means war, and that war means taxes; and that cons Mterven- 
‘noble action’ was costly,—a warning surely not superfluous’ « “~ the 
same persons who cry out for this sort of intervention are just oy an Ge 
loudest in denouncing war and the preparation for war, and Pep me 
less in insisting on a reduction of our military and naval establich _ 
and a decrease in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s annual “little, ae 
We have in fact done nothing more than point out that oe le —. 
have their whistle without paying for it. Whether the whistle > ~ -_ 
the paying for, we leave those to decide who will have to pay. It j — 
bug, not patriotism—claptrap, not national spirit—that is our no — 
And we heartily join in our correspondent’s prayer that “ England’s hens 
tary mission as the friend of the oppressed may not be transferred — 
other people ; though we think our “energetic offspring in the New w. any 
will have a good deal to do in that line at home before they can 0 — 
on any such mission with clean hanes, Probably the same me ; aa 
applied to ourselves. Nor will it lose weight when it is remembered. ~ 
said, ‘“* Hypocrite! first cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then - 
wilt see ceeasty te take the mote out of thy brother's poh : en thou 
We may finally remark, that in no sense are we ‘o 3” 3 
Kossuth or the English Corporations, but hearty wadiaiibees af both 
deeply regret that the former was crushed by overwhelming odds: , ry 
should it be too much to expect that he will live to see his country well.” 
governed, in possession of free institutions, we cannot doubt that his 1 - . 
will live, and be the watchword of Hungarian independence. For the = 
lish Corporations, we can only wish their functions extended, as local elf. 
government will become more than ever the safeguard of liberty as the d di 
mocracy grows in power; and to this end, nothing can be more eunienion 
than that the functions they at present possess should be honestly and Siete 
discharged, that sobriety and thoughtfulness should temper their ardour and 
energy, and above ail, that they should recognize their due place in the con- 
stitution, and not usurp a representative function in matters which are be- 
key their knowledge and are in the hands of a higher organ of the state,— 
D. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Srr—Since the publication of my letter on “ Contributory Boroughs,” I 
am happy to see the subject taken up by a member of the Legislature, | 
find from your last paper, that the confession of faith of Mr. Milligan, the 
new Member for Bradford, agrees to a considerable extent with my own 
‘* He would wish to adhere to the old English system of hay ing County and 


| Borough Members; but he would give additional members to large town 
| and would either group the smaller boroughs together, or add them to the 


county constituencies.’ 

You will perceive that, down to the word “together,” Mr. Milligan’s 
views on this point precisely coincide with my own ; but his alternative of 
adding the smaller boroughs to the county constituencies is one of the pro- 
posals against which I contended in my former letter, and my arguments on 
which I need not repeat. 1 will therefore take up the subject at the point 
where I then laid it down. 

Supposing, then, the ten-pound householders in the small towns enfran- 
chised in the manner in which I have proposed, is it desirable to lower the 
scale of the franchise in the purely rural districts of the counties—in fact, to 
adopt Mr. Locke Kiag’s motion to this extent? It struck me that the great 
object of the latter was to give the franchise to the inhabitants of the small 
towns ; which, as you know, I think may be better done in another way. 1 
am curious to know whether lowering the county franchise from 50/. to 10/. 
in purely rural parishes would add any very large amount of electors to the 
register. It strikes me that it would not; but I should like to know the 
— of persons better versed than myself in statistics. It seems to me 
that the farmer is already included, while the labourer would not be if the 
scale were lowered. I cannot conceive many persons being benefited by it, 
except a small class to which I myself have the honour to belong. That is 
to say, persons who neither own nor rent any large quantity of land, but 
who, deriving their income from other sources, live in hired houses slightly 
under a 50/. rental. But I should not think any change desirable on our 
account, as it is generally in our power, if desirous of a vote, either to pur- 
chase some small freehold, (as I have myself done with that aim,) or to rent 
a field or two to make up the amount. 

Again, is the scale for the borough and county franchise more than nomi- 
nally unequal? I remember when I was myself in favour of equalizing it; 
when I was reminded by a more thoughtful friend, that the land rented by 
the farmer answered to the shopkeeper’s stock in trade, and that probably 
the 50/. farmer, clearly a very small one, was in fact not more than a 10/. 
houscholder—that he did not inhabit a better house and certainly was not 
a more educated or intelligent person than the 10/. householder in the town. 
On the whole, then, it strikes me, till I receive further information on the 
subject, that if the small boroughs are taken out of the body of the counties, 
Mr. King’s motion, as applied to the rural districts, would be little better 
than nugatory. 

It would be easy to find out by inquiry in such eases as the following. In 
some instances, the Reform Bill effected something like a grouping of 
boroughs. Thus, in Wiltshire, the towns of Swindon, Highworth, and one 
or two others, vote as parts of the borough of Cricklade. But it is not me rely 
the towns, but also the intervening country; the borough having, if 1 mis- 
tuke not, been made conterminous with the hundred. ‘This strikes me as 4 
singularly clumsy device; for it immediately provokes the question, why 
should the inhabitants of the purely rural parishes between Swindon and 
Cricklade be put in a different position from their fellows in the other = 
of the county? It is not like Stroud, where the borough includes a large 
extent of country, but country of a very peculiar character, and which may 
be fairly considered as one large straggling town. It looks as if the authors 
of the bill had some floating notion of contributory boroughs, but did not 
know how to set to work about it. But I have wandered away from my sta- 
tistical question; which is briefly this, Do purely agricultural tenants be- 
tween 10/, and 50/. form any large proportion of the electors of Cricklade? 

Thus far I am arguing on the principle of the Reform Bill—that of open- 
ing the franchise to all persons of the class represented by 102. househo ders 
and upwards. But I am by no means inclined to regard the particular sum 
of 10/. as something fixed by the inherent fitness of things. I am quite 
prepared to raise it to 20/., or to lower it to 5/., if good reasons can be ad- 
duced in favour of either course. Of one thing only 1 am quite determined, 
namely, to resist universal suffrage tooth and me And on this ground— 
that political power, even of the smallest amount, to be of any value, or to 
produce any moral effect, should be a privilege. Where the suffrage 1s uni 
versal, it is no privilege: it is no honour to be a citizen where everybody 18 
a citizen; it would be no honour to be a man if there were no brute beasts. 
Thus we see, that when universal suffrage was established in France, vast 
numbers no longer cared to exercise what had ceased to be any kind of dis- 
tinction. Arguments from the ancient republics prove nothing. At Athens 
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itizen was intrusted with political power; but then, every free 

every Sean of aristocrat among che herd of slaves and mage. of 
my need not speak; my Lord Palmerston has already told us how great 
s the dignity of the meanest Roman citizen. The best rule 5. to me 
~* this—Let the suffrage be confined to a certain standard, but let that 
” dard be fixed at a point attainable by every steady, sober, and prudent 
let the franchise, in short, be among the working classes a reward for 


at and forethought. But what point exactly meets this requirement, 
I vast Yeave to better statists than myself to settle. 
. To admit the rural labourer to the 


re speaking chiefly of towns. 

gd Siae, is quite another matter. it would be, in fact, one of the greatest 
litical changes that can be imagined. Ido not call to mind any country 
Pe which the experiment has been tried. Everywhere the landowner and 
= n seem to have been the only two classes supposed capable of politi- 


the citize - is 
lexistence. In our own country the peasant remained in a state of villein- 
ast long after the citizen had attained both civil and political freedom. The 


ory now possesses the former; is he as yet sutliciently advanced for the 
of > 

ive we to take in others than householders? It is perfectly clear that 
there are large classes of persons at present excluded from the franchise who 
are by education and general intelligence far better qualified to exercise it 
than a vast proportion of 10/. householders. The only difficulty is, how to 
define such a class. Can there be any but a property standard established ? 
If the Income-tax is to be made permanent, (and, individually, I should like 
to see a fair Income-tax instead of the Assessed Taxes,) it would be very 
easy, in addition to persons qualified by tenure, to let every person charge- 
able to that tax vote for the town or county in which he resides. I say in 
addition to those qualitied by tenure: I would not make this the only stand- 
ard, because it seems to involve a doctrine with regard to which I am rorry 
to have to differ from the veteran Reformer of Montrose. I mean, his posi- 
tion that no man should vote for more than one place. If my doctrine of 
interests be at all correct, I can see no reason why a man who happens to 
have a qualification in two different constituencies should be hindered from 
yoting in both. ‘The member does not represent the individual elector, but 
the interest, the quasi-corporation, of which he is a component part. So, if 
he belong to two such corporations, with distinct (not necessarily conflicting) 
interests, he may surely vote in both capacities. I do not expect Mr. Glad- 
stone to exercise any paternal care over the wellbeing of my property in West 
Gloucestershire ; still less do I calculate on Mr. Grantley Berkeley standing 
forth as the select champion of the University of Oxford. ; ne: 

Again, should we represent other than corporations or quasi-corporations ¢ 
For instance, should we have direct representatives of the medic al profes- 
sion, as proposed by your correspondent “ A Provincial Physician’’; He 
says that the Church, the Law, the Army, bankers, manufacturers, &c., are 
all represented in Parliament, but that persons of his own calling are not. 
Is it not an answer, that these various professions are not represented ? 
Lawyers, bankers, &c., get into Parliament, but they do not represent law- 
yers or bankers, but some county or borough. The clergy are excluded trom 
sitting themselves; but he probably refers to the University Members, a 
majority of whose constituents ace (quite incidentally) clergymen. It would 
be an innovation not to be admitted without very grave forethought, di- 
rectly to represent any profession. He may say that lawyers and bankers 
are very likely persons to be elected in various constituencies, while physi- 
cians are very unlikely, so that they need something special to themselves. 
But then, may not the same be said for architects, artists, authors, bakers, 
brewers, and so on through all the letters of the alphabet, till we get to a 
Florentine government of arts? 

Finally, with regard to the representation of minorities, it has struck me 
that one step towards it would be, whenever possible, to arrange the consti- 
tuencies so as to return ¢hvee members. A minority of any importance at 
all will surely be able to secure one representative out of three. We 
have already several counties which return three members; and in look- 
ing through the list, I find that in a majority of those cases the mem- 
bers are two of one party and one of another. This system could hardly 
be carried out universally, but in many cases it might. Thus, to return again 
to my model Gloucestershire scheme, I proposed to give Bristol a third mem- 
ber, (I would do the same to Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, &e.); that 
city, which now speaks with a divided voice, might then speak its mind de- 
cidedly one way or the other, without the minority being thereby reduced to 
absolute silence. So, instead of three groups of boroughs, all seventeen 
might unite to elect three members. You may say, I am making perpetual 
= in my own scheme: this can hardly be avoided when one simply 
puts forth a crude idea for the combined operations of many minds gradually 
to lick into shape. , 

After all, when we have made an Utopian register, shall we get an Utopian 
Parliament? The former is but the means to the latter, us that itself is [but 
& means] to a still higher one. This leads me at once to a subject which is 
evidently often in your own thoughts; but on whieh, if you are not tired out 
with my speculations, I shall ask leave to say a few words another time. 

Ton, Sir, your obedient servant, B. A. F. 

N.B.— May I ask you to correct a misprint in my last letter ; a calamity 
which I think has never before befallen any of my contributions to your co- 
jumns. In page 996, line 23 from the bottom, * district representatives ”’ is 
printed instead of “* distinct representatives.” 

[Several other suggestive letters on the same subject lie on our table; but 
our present selection must be limited to the above, which has been in type 

ee last week.—Ep.] 





THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD QUESTION, 

Stn—In your paper of the 4th October a correspondent gives a very sombre 
view of the effects of gold-finding in Australia, with every appearance of solid 
foundation for his melancholy anticipations. I have, eueen very little 
confidence in one remedy which he proposes—the immigration of Chinamen. 
That they may be obtained in great numbers to uphold pastoral and agricul- 
tural industry, the main sources of the real prosperity of the Australian Co- 

mies, at present in danger of disorganization, if not ruin, I do not doubt ; 
but I do not see how Chinamen could be retained at their post as shepherds 
or farm-servants, any more than our own countrymen. Next to Europeans, 
they are the most energetic and intelligent people known in the Indian Arc hi- 
pelago, but certainly have not the same amount of moral principle with our 
own free emigrants, to induce adherence to their engagements; and if the 
latter may be expected to flock from their stations to the gold-finding, much 
more would the Chinamen. Judging from the accounts we often read in th 
hewspapers, they appear to be a very turbulent and unruly class of men in 
our colony of Singapore. In the Dutch Colonies they are the reverse, for a 
very obvious reason: there the reins are held with a strong hand, and the 

p summarily and literally applied when necessary, the authorities acting 
on principle that a barbarous people are not fit for the privileges and 
are not to be governed by laws suitable for civilized men. In our Austra- 
in Colonies at least, every man, however savage, unhabituated to order, and 
to its security and advantages, is a British subject, as such entitled to 

all the privileges of that honoured name; and although totally destitute of 
mapas moral and intellectual qualities with which, as a people, even 

e training of many centuries, we are but too sparingly endowed our- | 


telves, he is neither to be restrained nor stimulated except by the slow and | 
ineffectual process of laws and usages, which he neither understands nor 
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values. Now, though this appears as absurd as it would be to admit the 
peasants of the Heptarchy, or Scotsmen of the time of Maleolm Canmore to 
the high civil privileges and complete personal freedom of their descendants 
of the nineteenth century,—and although the perfect liberty and absence of 
guidance and restraint awarded the barbarous races, is clearly detrimental to 
themselves, by leading to collision with the superior race, and deprives them 
of the most effectual, viz. compulsory means of improvement, and so both 
perpetuating their barbarism and promoting their eXxtermination,—yet I do 
not expect, (judging from the temper of the times,) that any wiser system 
will be adopted in the British dominions; or that, in the event of an influx 
of Chinamen, asemi-barbarous people, into the Australian Colonies, they will 
be subjected to the necessary discipline, 

The true preservative appears to me to be the firm and bold maintenance 
of public and private rights on the part of Government. In such cases, to 
this source we are naturally led, and fully entitled to look for it as a func- 
tion of constituted authority, the non-exercise of which would be moral and 
political delinquency. 1 am glad to find that the Governor of New South 
Wales, by issuing a proclamation, (which, however, I have not seen,) has 
preferred the claim of the Crown to the property of the gold-district. ‘The 
principle, theretore, is set forth in the warning given; and although at first 
public rights may be violated by lawless individuals, the way is clear for 
their entorcement when the power to do so is obtained. i 

It appears to me a very trifling matter that the Governor may have ig- 
nored the tact of the waste lands being held in trust for the public. Crown 
land is public land by whatever name. No one in this country can doubt it, 
or imagine any other use of the proceeds of these lands except the public 
benetit. In South Australia we never kicked against the rights of the Crown 
to the waste lands, in resisting the royalty claimed over the copper and lead 
mines. Had that royalty been reserved at the outset, however injurious it 
might have proved to the colony as a check to enterprise, no one who had 
purchased his land with that drawback could justly resist its exaction. 
But it was simply because it was an infraction of the condition of purchase 
that it was resisted successfully, no such reservation having been made or 
contemplated until the mines were discovered. But as little did it enter the 
minds of South Australians to dig for the vast mineral wealth of that colony 
without obtaining a ri,ht from the Crown to the land. The proprietors of 
the Great Burra Burra did actually commence operations by digging their 
rich ore from the suriace ; and would only have done what is now, I pre- 
sume, doing at Bathurst, had they done so without fair and honest purchase. 

It seems to me, that what has taken place in South Australia points the 
way to Government with regard to its measures in New South Wales. In 
the former colony, the rights of the public have never been violated. The vich 
mines of copper and lead have been taken possession of by open purchase ut 
auction; have been worked in the same quiet, orderly, honest, and decent 
manner, a8 in the mother-country, without let or hinderance to the colonial 
energy and enterprise, which | believe to be unsurpassed in the world, It 
falls now to Government to apply the principle and the precedent, so provi- 
dentially set forth in this wonderfully prosperous and truly British colony, to 
New South Wales. In the last, the task is more difficult, inasmuch as gold, 
not lead and copper, is in question, and because the * sacra fames auri”’ has 
been and still 1s the most powerful of all incentives. But it by no meane 
follows, that because the task is ditlicult it is impossible: I believe it to be 
perfectly possible, and that a clearsighted «: d able government may main- 
tain the British character and the true prospesity of that part of the empire, 
and if these heve suffered in the first Californian burst at Bathurst, may re- 
trieve them. 

The right of the public to all Crown land unsold should be upheld with 
the whole force requisite to effect a purpose so essential to the order, inte- 
grity, and peace of the community. If the gold-distriets were surveyed as all 
others, and sold in small lots at open auction, the labour of the Executive 
would be wonderfully lessened and simplified. But it may not be expedient 
to sell in all cases, or perhaps at all; leases may be granted at fixed rents, or 
certain proportions of the proceeds; and this may most likely, as the value 
may often be enormous, prove the fairest for the public and individuals. 
But whatever method the Government may by experience adopt to convey 
to individual colonists the right to dig for gold, the right of the community 
should in the first instance be firmly upheld at all hazards: on this the solid 
wealth, the real prosperity and respectability of the colony depend. 

Ut course the Lmperial Government will provide the Colonial Government 
with an adequate military foree. This is so obviously its duty, that 1 can 
entertain no duubt on the subject; and 1 see no such certain prospect of the 
troops melting away by desertion as your correspondent veal se 2 It may 
be advisable, under the circumstances, to increase their pay and allowances : 
certainly soldiers should not have worse rations than convicts, as is said to 
be at present the case in Australia. Under the command of officers who 
know how to manage men, to intluence their minds as well as to manauvre 
their bodies—not mere parade officers and drill-sergeants—much may be ex- 
pected from disciplined troops. A force of mounted policemen, consisting 
entirely of free settlers unspecked by a single convict, vs in South Australia, 
would, judging from their efficiency there, be highly useful. One way or 
other, the arm of the executive should be strengthened to meet the ocea- 
sion; and no more legitimate use can be made of the proceeds of the gold- 
diggings than to uphold such measures for the maintenance of law and jus- 
tice, wiere otherwise peace and order must give place to anarchy and crime. 
Undoubtedly much is to be expected from the colonists themselves, especially 
as they have now a Representative Assembly to regulate their own affairs; 
and to their efficient cooperation Government will naturally look, The uni- 
versal and invincible repugnance to convict immigration all over Australia, 
although it may perhaps puzzle somewhat the Government at bome with 
respect to convicted criminals, clearly enough indicates that very disposition 
on the part of the colonists to be desiderated at this crisis. It is neither 
more uor less than a repugnance to crime, immorality, and disorder—to the 
identical description of persons, who, without an unflinching execution of 
the laws, will rule at the gold-districts, to the detriment of the industrious 
honest labourer and capitalist of character. At any rate, unless a talent for 
disgusting the colonists with weak and injudicious policy be displayed by 
Government, they may calculate on the support of the respectable of all 
ranks; who will, it may be supposed, naturally prefer to reap the golden har- 
vest under a system of security to person and property, rather than in the 
midst of anarchy, in association with the vilest of lawless men; while those 
who have no direct connexion with the gold-distriets may be expected, unless 
blind to their own interests as colonists, also strenuously to uphold the public 
right to treasures which, if devoted to the public benefit, may rende: 
Australia the envy of the world, 

With one other suggestion I conclude. Might not influential parties in- 
terested in Australia manage to bring about additional emigration from Great 
Britain, for the express purpose of supplying the apprehended desertion of 
rural labourers and mechamies? There is vo doubt that multitudes may be 
obtained from the Australian Colonies of the most suitable description, under 
the obligation of devoting themselves to the sources of industry in danger. 
All that will be necessary is the means of conveying them to Auscralia, 
Utilitarians may fancy that no actuating principle but £. s. d. should be de- 
pended upon; but I have more faith in the moral principle of my poor 
countrymen. Any further observations I must, however, defer to another 
opportunity, having trespassed long enough on your paticuce for the present. 

A Sourm AUSTRALIAN, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE NON- 
INTERVENTION PRINCIPLE. 
Tur discussion on the law which is for the future to regulate in- 
ternational relations in cases of intestine dissension, has assumed, 
under M. Kossuth’s able oratory and the sympathetic excite- 
ment of his hearers, a shape widely different from that which 
it took in the less practical and earnest debates of the Peace So- 
ciety. Our windy-gospellers had enunciated a great principle 
which was to dominate an imaginary future. But a man smarting 
under an intolerable defeat, inspired by a large ambition, and ani- 
mated by a strong imagination, is content with no theories about a 
distant age of gold, but seeks at once to put in action the means by 
which his ends may be secured. And so, to a certain extent, the 
discussion has escaped the region of unrealities ; and a definite 
scheme, practical enough, however impracticable, is now put for- 
ward, embracing a principle, a machinery, and a purpose. The 
principle is the indefeasible right of each component part of a state 
to decide for itself whether it will continue to be a portion of that 
state, and toc that decision into act without foreign inter- 





ference. The machinery is an alliance between those states which | 


hold the principle, for the purpose of enforcing it on those which do 
not. On the mode of effecting this purpose the authorities do not 
seem to be quite agreed ; as we shall hereafter see. 

Of the principle itself it may be observed, that it is perhaps the 
best empirical rule that can at present be laid down for the pre- 
vention of a general European war. In the absence of any au- 
thority to which both parties in a quarrel will submit their rights 
and abide by the decision, it is probably the wisest course to let 
them fight it out, even to the issue that befel the Kilkenny cats. 
For as there are always-two sides to a question, different nations 
would always manage to look at that side which squared most 
with their interests or prejudices; and so, if intervention in the 
civil contentions of another nation were to be the rule, such inter- 
vention might take place on both sides, and the local quarrel would 
soon blaze up into a general conflagration. But we should be 
sorry to see a mere empirical rule elevated into a principle of po- 
litical ethics; and circumstances may easily be conceived under 
which nonintervention would be cowardice and burning disgrace. 
Such, however, are not the circumstances of Europe in the year 
1851, and we are content that the rule of nonintervention should 
for the present be the aim of statesmen and of peoples. It has at 
least the recommendation of being in harmony with the laissez- 
faire method of eluding difficult social problem, for which the 
nineteenth century will be marked in history. At the same time, 
it is evident that the principle is antisocial, tending to the dissolu- 
tion of particular states, and to the prevention of the development 
of solidarity in Europe; and therefore, if accepted, it must be 
under a protest that it is chosen not as a good but as the lesser of 
two evils. Indeed, a man might be pardoned for thinking that 
the consciousness of unity and brotherhood, that has grown up in 
Europe during the last three hundred years, is a fair counterba- 
lance to the iniquity of the tyrannical interventions which have 
so ee aided in developing it. 

n this principle, however, be it good or bad, an alliance is pro- 
jected between the three great constitutional nations of France, 

land, and the United States, to form a counterpoise to the com- 
pact existing between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, for the suppres- 
sion of popular liberties. Orators talk of such an alliance as if 
nothing were needed for it but a sheet of parchment and a ready 
writer. But, to say nothing of the material force without which 
an alliance for such a purpose would be a mockery, and the parch- 
ment on which it was recorded a fool’s cap for those who trusted to 
it, there are conditions necessary, in comparison with which the re- 
cruiting of armies and the equipment of ships would be a trifle. 
No three nations in the world could be mentioned which more pro- 
foundly admire or are more sensitively jealous of each other; and 
while the admiration is sure to predominate where their interests do 
not clash and their rivalry is not called out, the sagen would 
be equally sure to display itself the moment active military or 
political coéperation replaced the cordial but distant courtesy of 
the present relations. As it is, we have been nearer going to war 
with both America and France within the last ten years than with 
any other nation ; and it is to be feared that, in spite of intelligence 
and good feeling and all that our times are in the habit of boasting, 
such war woul have been popular in both countries but for the 
expense of it. But supposing the alliance to be formed, and all 
merely general causes of disruption out of the way, what would be 
its chances of unanimity and permanence? The project has espe- 
cial reference to Hungary, a country in which neither of the con- 
tracting parties has any direct interest, and towards which their 
political sympathies are coincident: but its practicability must be 
tested by application to other cases that may arise. Savoy may 
take a fancy to separate from Sardinia and unite herself to France ; 
Belgium may choose to split into a French and a Flemish faction ; 
the Rhine provinces may look back, especially if the vagaries of 
the King of Prussia be not checked, with regret to Imperial recol- 
lections ;— what would a rational man, who knows the temper of the 
French people, and their special views with respect to these territo- 
ries, calculate on as their probable attitude during the civil con- 
tests these movements would provoke? What would he give for 
the paper on which the nonintervention alliance was drawn up? 
Or, to go to the other hemisphere, and look to the possible future 
of Canada. It at least fi within the range of conjecture, 





that our Transatlantic dependency may some dav fanesa > 
has outgrown Vice-Monarchical institutions, aay that it 
eye upon the simple unadorned beauty of her Republican neele 
bour, till the forbidden fruit becomes too tempti to peek 
sisted, even though it has to be gathered with the aL 
In that case, is it an unwarranted suspicion, that _o 
intervention treaty might be found too weak a barrier ane 
propagandist sympathies of Young America? Or, if Cuba sh the 
throw off the yoke of Spain, and wish to add another star a 
bespangled banner of the Western world, is it probable that Gre . 
Britain would preserve the dolce far niente at such a diduiienn 
of established ee If, again, the history of the past be 
any indication of what is likely to happen in the future it will be 
found that France and England have ever been the foremost to j 
terfere in other people’s quarrels: Russia’s business in this line 
will not bear a comparison with our own. The three w : 
united to aid Greece in liberating herself from her Mussalmas 
master. France and Great Britain shared the honour of com aL 
ling Holland to cede her rebellious province of Belgium. Me ‘ 
met Ali was indebted to ourselves principally for a forced shed, 
sion to his sovereign lord the Sultan, whom he had beaten in fair 
fighting, and would have quietly swallowed up had we not come 
in to stop him. It is generally supposed, too, that the Pope would 
be residing at a greater distance from his capital but for the sy 
port of French troops. And our own Indian empire may be sad 
without exaggeration to have founded itself upon the principle of 
intervention. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
For Englishmen to raise this cry against intervention, and to call 
down the thunder of an offended Heaven upon Nicholas of Russia, 
as if he had invented the practice or carried it to an unusual 
length, is simple impudence and hypocrisy ; and were the pro 
treaty protocolled tomorrow, and sworn to upon all the bibles of 
all the Quakers in the land piled up in one huge mountain of 
brown calf, it would be broken the first time any tempting bait 
was hung out to the avarice, the ambition, or the jealousy of either 
of the contracting parties. 

But this machinery of alliance is to enforce its dicta without 
war. “ Kossuth says so, and we agree with him,” says the Daily 
News; appealing to the — of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, to prove the possibility of allied governments enforcing their 
wishes on foreign powers without war. The Daily News is not 
content with advocating the views of its proprietors, but, identify- 
ing itself with all that is noble and generous in England, it viru- 
lently assails the Spectator for an assumed incapacity for lofty en- 
thusiasm. Our crime is, that we have neither calumniated Kos- 
suth, nor chosen to — that particular form of homage which 
the Daily News and a few corporations have thought the fittest 
welcome for their hero; that, in a word, we take the liberty to ad- 
mire the man and sympathize with his cause, without one grain of 
admiration for or sympathy with the noisy clique who are so per- 
ev ae sony | on our political stage the farce of the Three 

ailors of Tooley Street. Once for all we may inform the Daily 
News, that our opinions are neither shaped by the popular ery of 
the moment, nor victated by the electioneering views of a particular 
school of politicians ; and that it is matter of supreme indifference 
to us whether they happen to square with either the one or the 
other. The same journal accuses us of putting forward a 
principle “which for profligacy, baseness, and immorality, was 
never equalled by Machiavel himself.” That we must leave the 
journalist to settle with the shade of the great Italian when he 
meets him hereafter; but the principle is none of our invention,— 
simply a statement of the existing international law of Europe: 
as such we spoke of it, not as either asserting or impugning its juc- 
tice. Lastly, we are charged with kicking over historical facts, 
because we spoke of Hungary as part of the Austrian empire ;— 
as if the particular conditions of the union between Hungary and 
the house of Hapsburg had anything to do with an argument con- 
templating the external relations of that empire, any more than 
the distinction between Great Britain and Ireland before the 
Union would have affected a statement of the relations of our Go- 
vernment to the Governments of Continental Europe. This charge 
of falsifying history comes with singular effect from a writer 
who goes on to tell us, as we have stated above, that the 
Absolutist Allied Powers effect their object of suppressi 
constitutional liberties without recourse to arms. Does no 
Russia, then, interfere with an armed force? Alas! poor Kos- 
suth might answer his partisan that question. Has not the 
Daily News reported the Austrian occupation of Tuscany? How 
long is it since Hesse Cassel was invaded? And when these 
despotic powers do not actually bring force to bear, it is by having 
it always ready in the background that they effect their objects 
—by huge standing armies, by perpetual war establishments, Ly 
costly provision of fortresses, ae mg and ammunition. — f 
our noninterventionists hope to enforce their commands with- 
out war, it can only be by having all these on so | 
overawe the despots: and what will our Financial Reformers say 
to that? How far will Mr. Cobden’s ten millions go in that game? 
Or is it assumed that the moral influence of a free people is equl- 
valent to the fleets and armies of tyrants? If so, why do we 
waste life and treasure annually in the attempt to suppress the 
slave-trade? Why do not cur noninterventionists point to a single 
instance in which this moral influence has annihilated the material 
force of the oppressor? No! moral influence can only act on 
moral agents—the contagion of freedom on those who are freemen 
in thought, in desire, in will: the armies of despots, and despots 
themselves, are beyond and below such spiritual control. On 
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crimal force they rest, and by animal force must they be met. But 
even animal force is a higher agent than mouthing. City-walls have 
long given over tumbling down at the bray of trumpet or of popu- 
r. 
a ot instructive commentary on the peace aspect of this 
me is the speech of Mr. Walker at Southampton. Speaking of 
the conflict between the principles of despotism and liberty, which 
he believes “close at hand,” he goes on to ay, “there are millions 
of my countrymen who would delight to flock to the shores of 
Great Britain, and under its and their standard to overthrow des- 
tim”; and, after some tng rn PA rant, adds, “all I 
Pl say is, that in America are four millions of militia, and I believe 
that if theday I have indicated should come, the vessels now built 
and those that would be created by such an occasion would not 
contain the millions who would rush to the reseue of liberty at 
the call of their forefathers.” This is intelligible, frank, honest. 
M. Kossuth’s proposition and the assent of the Daily News, on the 
contrary, are either extremely disingenuous, or they are modelled 
upon the qrneagtions of our old friend Dogberry. 
“ Dogberry—This is your charge: you shall comprehend all vagrom 
men ; you are to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 
Watch—How if a will not stand ? 
berry— Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and presently 
«hte rest of the watch together, and thank God you are rid of a knave.” | 
We are as anxious as the gentlemen who have invested in 
Kossuth for the progress of liberty on the Continent of Europe; | 
but we do not think it likely to be promoted by impossible alli- | 
ances, which would end in a fierce quarrel between the contracting | 
parties, and the proposed principle of which alliance they have | 
always violated. We do not like sound and fury signifying no- | 
thing; we do not like to see public men misleading and imposing | 
on our countrymen ; and we are conscious of both these offensive 
omena in loud denunciations of foreign sovereigns, for acts of | 
which our own nation has been equally guilty, and in the avowal | 
of certain principles of action conjoined with the disavowal of the 
consequences to which they inevitably lead. 


REFORM BOROUGHMONGERY. 
“Frat experimentum”: St. Alban’s has been anatomized by the 
Parliamentary Commission, and the whole rationale of a manage- 
able borough election is laid bare to _— view. On the eve of | 
anew Reform Bill, the disclosures will not only be instructive but | 
practically useful. | 
To put the story in a few words. Mr. Jacob Bell, of the in- 
genious Quaker and chemical family in Oxford Street, has some | 
notions about medical improvements, and, as many inventors do, 
he desires to bring his notions before Parliament. But, unlike | 
many inventors, Mr. Bell is rich and can afford to purchase a seat. | 
He first of all employs his own lawyer, Mr. Brace, to buy in, just | 
as he might if it fad been a matter of stock; and Mr. Brace tries 
his hand with St. Alban’s. But the respectable solicitor is not au 
fait in this kind of market ; perhaps he is over timid; at all events 
he shrinks back; and Mr. Bell is thrown upon Mr. James Cop- | 
pock. Henceforward all goes smoothly. St. Alban’s is “in the | 
market” through three channels; one agent for the sale of the | 
constituency being Mr. Edwards, who has been a banker, a farmer, 
an election-agent. Matters are all arranged for action, and 
everybody sets to work. Mr. Bell canvasses and dines at St. Al- 
ban’s, and wears the appearance, gay and debonnair, required of | 
candidates. Mr. Bell’s partner, Mr. Hills, writes a check for 500/., 
for no specified object, and, as it were, launches it into space ; a | 
packet of sovereigns which have sprouted from the check arrives | 
at Mr. Coppock’s office; then another—then another—* several | 
such packets.” At these packets Mr. Coppock, discreet man, looks | 
not: they are only “transmitted” to St. Alban’s. At St. Alban’s | 
there is a place called Sovereign Alley, to which certain electors 
£0, and pass through a darkened room, in “the dusk of the even- | 
ing”; and, by some devilish cantrip sleight, each comes away 
some few pounds richer than he went! Ultimately, on the 
eventful day, Mr. Bell is “duly elected Member for the borough | 
of St. Alban’s.” . 
The perfection of art to which the whole process is reduced is 
really beautiful as a matter of skill and finish. At first, when 
reading of “ several” packets sent to a lawyer’s office, secretly, 
without check or watch, you infer that the packets will be lighter 
at their exit than their entrance: we are bound to express our 
ef that no such alleviation occurs; Mr. Coppock has too mas- 
Sy a hand to snatch the sovereign rudely from the brown ea 
And Edwards, the local agent, who received these parcels ?—Why, 
even he has appropriated to himself “ only 50/.” It is wonderful 
w these things are managed! Edwards of course had an “ in- 
ducement "—Mr. Coppock had told him that “ he would not for- 
it,” had asked him “ what family he had,” and in short, had 
Edwards’s mind with so confident a reliance on obtaining 
some Government employment, that he refused an offer of 300/. 
m an opposite party, and would have refused 3000/. Yet Mr. 
ppock never uttered the words “ a place, a situation, or employ- 
ment.” Mr. Coppock, however, says—“ I have placed persons in 
eae y office, in other offices, on railways, and in situations any- 
where”! Wonderful dispensation! “ I certainly have been the 
means of recommending persons to situations under Government,” 
he says; but when pressed to be more explicit, he pleads thus— 
ou will excuse my saying that you are putting a question” 
{respecting an act, he means] “for which there is a legal punish- 
ment.” Mr. Coppock took none of Mr. Bell’s money; he made no 
perl he breaks no confidences; he declares that if Mr. Bell 
not permitted him, he would not have disclosed so much as he 


























has—no, the act of Parliament should not have compelled him. 
Indeed we believe that no act of Parliament could compel a master 
like Mr. Coppock. If you want to be elected Liberal Member, he 
is ae! elector ; Coppock is an universal — ° in himself. 

Such is the system at St. Alban’s. We see that “ the represent- 
ation” of that borough is a thing to be purchased of a Mr. Ed- 
wards and his local associates, for a very reasonable sum; that 
through the masterly management of a Mr. Coppock, any statute 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it can be done safely and certainly, 
at a moderate sum—only about 2500/. in the present case. There 
is, however, some unknown supplement to that amount—that 
which Mr. Edwards called his “inducement,” and which the Com- 
missioners evidently suspected to be a Government “ place, situa- 
tion, or employment”; only Mr. Coppock never used the words. 
But there is the utmost reliance on the fidelity with which he ful- 
fils his implied assurances. That matter, however, must remain a 
mystery: evidently there is some branch office in connexion with 
Mr. a k’s office, but Mr. Coppock did not say that it is the 
Home Office. He spoke, indeed, of the Post-office and Excise—and 
we have heard stories about letter-carriers who cannot read, to say 
nothing of Customhouse-officers who could manage entries of foreign 
goods without payment of duty almost as cleverly as Mr. Coppock 
manages the entry of Members into the House of Commons. 

Such is the system at St. Alban’s ; but Mr. Coppock, speaking of 
the list of venal voters, says that if he were to take not venal 
voters in a single borough, but “ whole boroughs,” whose Mem- 
bers have paid for their seats, from Abingdon to Stafford, he could 
make out a more extraordinary list. So that the system is general! 
He traces it back to the establishment of “ the Reform Associa- 
tion,” fourteen or fifteen years ago; he has got into communication 
with almost every borough in the kingdom; and, in short, the 
whole is reduced to system. In the Reform Bill of 1831 we 
thought that we had got rid of a system which enabled any noble 
boroughmonger “ to do what he liked with his own”: we have, it 
seems, substituted a system which enables any trading borough- 
monger, not noble, to do what he likes with somebody elae’s. 

Is this the nest of corruption which Lord John’s searching Re- 
form Bill of 1852 is to clear out ? 





A LONDON MULTITUDE. 
Ir is not often that the working classes of London muster so strong 
for review as they did in Copenhagen Fields on Monday last. In 
April 1848, if as great in numbers, the concourse was not so well 
drawn to one spot: probably the nearest approach to the display on 
Monday was that an the London workmen presented the peti- 
tion for the Dorchester labourers in 1836; or the meeting of the 
Trades Unions in 1834. But there were striking differences in the 
present display. The subject that brought the people together was 
of a less pressing nature than one of internal polities; the fineness 
of the weather contributed to something of a holyday character in 
the day; and the effect was seen in a larger sprinkling of good 
broad-cloth coats, shirt-collars and shirt-fronts of “ aristocratic” 
purity as well as quality; while there was not a less infusion of 
the lowest population of the town. So excessively various a col- 
lection has seldom been seen. Yet the people must be of the same 
classes that have gathered before—it was, as before, a fair muster 
of the working classes such as they are; whence we must infer 
that the working classes have grown more various in their con- 
dition. More of them are developing themselves into gentlemen, 
not fewer are developing themselves into ragamuffins and ruffians. 

In the main body, which formed the procession from Russell 
Square, there was some faint resemblance to eo | green. but the 
main body was not the largest: before it could come up, the 
ground was preoceupied by a still larger semicircle of closely- 

acked human beings, ranged in front of the house. Of this, the 
bulk seemed to be very quiet and orderly, and anxious to be at- 
tentive; but no inconsiderable minority, interspersed through the 
body, as it were in seams, kept up a perpetual ferment, with a 
reckless, idle movement: now the crowd appeared to be suddenly 
traversed by streams of agitation, going in various directions at 
once; now some portion, a multitude in itself, swayed to and fro, 
with shameless struggles to get forward; now a sudden dash from 
the very back to the front enabled a regiment of uffins to cut 
through the listening concourse—but only to w back and 
wheel aside suddenly on coming to the pond, which formed the 
very centre of the crowd. Listening, fi Fring, laughing, playing 
at “ three sticks a penny,” dashing in at the pond, scrambling back, 
burning the 7%mes, loitering away, changing places without motive, 
shouting in or out of place, the mob seemed to be without pur- 
pose or master idea. Its moods were as various as its outward 
conditions. 

The sight of a great multitude strikes most minds with a cer- 
tain awe and admiration; and yet it suggests feelings of the very 
opposite kind. Of what is it capable, that immense multitude? 
“Physical force,” one may say. Alas! it has very little force of 
any kind. It has little unity of feeling, no power of unity in action. 
A couple of hundred policemen can hold it in contempt—anot alto- 
gether through the “ moral force” which resides in the pewter but- 
tons. You cannot gather that the multitude is under the sway of 
love or liking : love of country awakens no spontaneous hearty echo ; 
the name of the fair Sovereign passes in a cold and marked silence ; 
the multitude seems to be destitute of popular affections. The Sove- 
reign used to serve for an idol, or some public man, when English- 
men were proud of England; but mel io ideas of national 
glory, scouted by our commercial society, awaken in the working 
classes no sense but that of anger at “ soldiering” as an “ aristo- 
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cratic” folly. If the working classes have any aggregate sym- | shall be more generally and directly manifested. J 
pathy, it is for the working classes of other countries, as against | to benefit the working classes: still more than benefits fi 
“employers,” “ aristocrats,” and other “ oppressors.” The work- | from above, they want the manifestation of sympathy—a toc erred 
ing classes—some of them at least—have been poorer than they | those affections which now, for want of better objects, the or beh 
are now, but never perhaps so sceptical. We have had many a {| on idle or mischievous demagogues. omy Settee 
less respectable Sovereign—but seldom one so removed from the : — 
bulk of the people by the wide divisions of intervening classes. THE NATIONAL GALLERY AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
In default of objects for affection, as we have often seen before in | “ Wuar is to become of the National Gallery.” says th Ti, 
history, the mob takes up with a demagogue or two, to hound on | “ now that it has been decided that the suite of ugly oe times, 
in violent language that signifies nothing, or to laugh at for crazy | Trafalgar Square in which the pictures belonging ae oo 
buffoonery: but this is the most fickle of all mob love. Appeals | have been suspended for the last few years is about the w =e 
to religion, which at one time would have elicited some sign of | cality in which they could be placed, and that if the eae > 
reverence, pass without a shadow of response. So far as you can | they wiff soon perish by dust and damp?” The aie eon we 
gather from the demeanour of the multitude, it is decidedly “de- | suggest, that it would be an excellent plan to remove an Knich to 
mocratic,” in the sense of hating whatever is above it, and unbe- bridge Barracks, which are an unsightly nuisance in the 





t is not enough 





lieving in every sense whatsoever. ' front of an important and improving neighbourhood, and to ereet 
Without faith, discipline, or purpose, what can such a multitude | new National Gallery on the spot. . 
do? Scarcely anything. Vast numbers are before you—a “ people”;| So writes the Zunes on Monday : on Wednesday morning 


but without any garb of nationality. They possess the natural | the Zimes says—* Our suggestion of a site for the pro sed 
faculties of our race ; but how little does their bearing indicate of | National Gallery has met with unexpected and nen — 
manly habits of enjoyment! It is not a muster of Englishmen, | versal concurrence.” Just one clear day has intervened i“ 
but of drudgers; the characteristics of the craft being stronger | the Zimes has already ascertained “almost universal alien 
than those of the race. Vitality is merged in the machine. The | rence”! Surely this rapid formation of opinion and collection of 
multitude, possessed by no faith, guided by no affections, disciplined | suffrages beats all telegraphic rapidity hitherto known. None but 
by no manly exercises, is impotent to do anything, and grows | the Zimes could have done it. The fact, indeed, becomes slightly 
more impotent in proportion as it grows more gigantic—im- | less marvellous, when we consider that the suggestion Bes ee 
potent for anything but to —— Perhaps it might do that: | current, both in social conversation and print, for some time. The 


the burning of the Times was hailed with a savage glee that be- | certainty with which the journal speaks is somewhat explained 





trayed the latent instincts. | also by the sequel to the line about universal concurrence. “ We 
: a | believe we may say, that the Royal Commissioners for the Exhi- 
A LESSON FROM NOTTINGHAM. | bition, and even the Woods and Forests, are disposed to take it up; 


THERE is no country in the world in which the working classes do | the only opposition hitherto being from an illustrious objector 
so much for their money as England, and yet it is not the country | always the last to surrender any post in his keeping.” . 
in which the most is So for the working classes. At a recent From this passage we infer that the site has already been offi- 
meeting in Nottingham, Mr. Walter said he had been making a | cially decided, Wellington non obstante. If so, it only remains 
tour on the Continent, and “he had been particularly struck with | for the public to do what is possible towards preventing some of 
the advantage that most Continental towns present in accommoda- | the mishaps that have befallen through official management in 
tions afforded to the working classes as compared with towns ge- | such affairs. Our National Gallery, usurping the finest site in the 
nerally in this country.” We have to pay the penalty for this | world, has already proved a national calamity, and what security 
neglect, not only in the alienated affections of the working classes, | have we that the new best site will not be similarly burdened? 
but even in the more substantial results. Leaving everything to | The new Houses of Parliament, indeed, indicate a considerable 
the absolute dictation of “supply and demand,” we have suffered | advance in our architectural resources since the National Gallery 
huge districts to grow up, extending our large towns with regions | was built: it would have been better suited to a picture gallery, 
fertile in disease, proportionately cutting off even the healthier and | perhaps, than to a national legislature; so that by building a Na- 
wealthier classes from the breezes of the country, and dooming im- | tional Gallery, we may possibly get a very suitable Parliament 
mense numbers to an existence which may almost be said to be | House at Knightsbridge. 
ignorant of the planet to which they are born, so thoroughly are Seriously, if it has been determined to build a new National 
its surface and atmosphere perverted to their sense. -But a better | Gallery on the site of the Knightsbridge Barracks, all those who 
spirit is awakening. Man does not live by bread alone, still less | have the credit of the country at heart should take care that we 
by nothing but profit in trade. do not build up a new national disgrace. Several points 
There is something alarming in the unbroken and rapid progress | heretofore neglected ought to have strict attention. For ex- 
of building in our large towns. While rate-hating landlords are | ample, when we are building edifices to endure, it is preposter- 
pulling down cottages and driving labourers off the land, while | ous to go on ignoring the London smoke, as if a building were to 
some of the more rural country towns are stationary or decaying, | show in its beauty only so long as it was bran new. If the Gal- 
the very largest towns are those that increase the most. Not | lery is to be so far out of town, there should be other attractions 
many years back, every bit of vacant ground appeared to | on the spot, to encourage the public habit of walking in that direc- 
be Bw to the builder, and pleas for any relic of sub-| tion. And if the Great Exhibition has done anything by way of 
urban beauty were scoffed at by the hard head of trade. The | bringing nations together in matters of art and industry, we ought 
heaths round London were in constant danger; the philosophy | to command the amplest resources in Europe towards obtaining a 
of the day regarded with greedy eyes every kind of common land. | really creditable design for a great gallery of art. 
But a reaction has fairly set in, before our corner of the planet has | 
been quite spoilt for us. There is a decided endeavour in our | “NAME, NAME!” 
large towns to preserve, or even to create, spaces of open and orna- | JutreT, the lovelorn, is diametrically antagonized by our whole 
mental land, like the Victoria and Battersea Parks of London, the | modern world, the practical—ererything is in the name. It is 
new Parks of Manchester, the Arboretum and public pleasure- | the only thing on which we thoroughly rely. If we want to 
— of Nottingham. And now we are feeling the benefit of | get up any philanthropic scheme, it is not the virtues of the 
e delays in yielding up common land. | object, nor the merits of the plan, that we look to, but the 
_ “Tt had been a matter of regret,” said the Duke of Neweastle, at Not- | « names” in the list of the Committee or “ Vice-Presidents.” 
tingham, “that the commonable lands surrounding the town had not been | ‘To obtain them, we appoint a “ President” who never pre- 
earlier enclosed ; but out of evil frequently good arose. They would not, | |. ae anh many “Vice” who is never vicari + we only 
thirty or forty years ago, have had the same public spirit in the town ; they anes, on men ee so 6Wae bs hover VES: om d 
would not have had the same judgment; they would not have had the same Want to hes say” that we have them. People who are noted, 
objects paramount in their minds, which had obviously ruled in the under- | but not rich, are asked to subscribe merely a “name ” in a sub- 
king they were carrying out. They might not have been enabled to ob- | seription-list. At the bar, where there are hosts of accomplished 
tain the valuable cemeteries, putting a stop to intramural interments; they | men with nothing to do, attornies confine their custom te the 
would not have been able to see those beautiful walks of recreation open to ow Gear wh as Jaden with work that they cs t even touch 
all classes ; they would not have seen valuable institutions rising around the WOE Ow wap ore with work that they cannot ¢ -s Chi 
town: but they might have seen an over-crowded, unhealthy, and, as a ne- | at all; and thus the client's work goes undone,—because, says C bef 
cessary Consequence, a Vicious population, crowding upon those spots which | Justice Jervis, “ they (the attornies) like to have mames m the 
would now really delight as well as astonish all who visited them.” list”; paying perhaps some hundred guineas for “ the name of the 
There are things, then, which we cannot attain entirely through | thing ”—of the thing that would cost but one! So it is also in tan- 
the modern but declining doctrine of selfishness. Modern im- | gibles: adulteration has converted coffee, for instance, the thing, 
provements have not quite superseded the necessity of public spi- | into mere “coffee,” the name; which is charged at so much 2 
rit, and we have rediscovered the truth that it is not altogether | pound, in the titular sense, and weighed out in beans. It 
beneficial to society for each man’s attention to be restricted to; is the same all round. Mr. Bell has a “ constituency,” and 
nothing more than “ his own business.” Having got so far in this | St. Alban’s is said to have a “ Member”; and they really 
iscovery as parks, perhaps we may go a little further, and dis- | look as if they had—on the surface. The Metropolis, want- 
cover that there are other things which can be obtained by general | ing water, has a “ Bill for the Supply of Water.” The Cape 
consent, though not by “supply and demand.” Indeed, we have | of Good Hope has a “Governor,” of the name of Smith; to whom, 
done so already : the Ten-Hours Bill has not only enabled the | if the colony be in a condition of anarchy and invasion, the Colo- 
working pane of Manchester to make more use of their parks than | nial Office can at least write despatches, on paper of as good a qua- 
they could have done without it, but, to the astonishment of many | lity as if the colony were governed and the rontier tranquil. Aus- 
commercial men who opposed the measure, it has proved of great | tria has succeeded in raising a “loan,” the Duke of Modena con- 
benefit to manufacturers, whom, as in Yorkshire, it has saved from | senting to be “ creditor”; which keeps up Austrian “ credit”—in 
“ glut.” So true is it, that when you consult your neighbour's in- | spite of the awful premium on bullion. Journalism has discovered 
terest, you are pretty sure to be promoting your own. that the way to keep down insurgent patriotism is by calling 
The rediscovery will be perfected when this spirit shall not only | names; and Peacemen are reconciled to war if you call it “non- 
actuate men who are able to “benefit” the working classes, but | intervention.” 
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SPENCER'S TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY.* 
Wirt a narrative of travels through the wilder parts of European 
Turkey Mr. Spencer intermingles historical sketches of the races 
jn whose province he oo pes to be travelling, with various specu- 
Jjations on the policy an prospects of the Ottoman government 
and the Sclavonian peoples. These episodes somewhat interrupt 
his story, and are not always so fresh as their author seems to 
suppose, especially as regards Servia; nor are the speculations of 
a very practical kind. However, they are both appropriate, as 
‘no really suggested by scenes before the writer; and the political 
Jations refer to districts but little known hevc, though Russian 
intrigue, Austrian disturbances, or a Turkish war either civil or 
foreign, could render them of importance. 

Mr. Spencer’s narrative of his travels commences at Belgrade, 
where he entered Servia: and in this principality he sojourned 
some time at the frontier town of Alexinitz, making ita head- 
yarters for excursions about Servia itself, or into the neighbour- 
ing provinces of the Turks. He subsequently journeyed through 
Macedon, Albania, and Epirus, to Prevesa; taking ad vantage ofa 
Turkish reconnoitering expedition to pass into Bosnia,— for the 
whole district was engaged in insurrection or preparing for revolt. 
On arriving at Prevesa, Mr. Spencer visited the Ionian Islands, 
Athens, and Smyrna; returning by Gallipoli, Adrianople, and the 
Danube. 

So far as regards experience, Mr. Spencer is well qualified to 
travel with advantage in Turkey. He is an old traveller in the 
East, acquainted with some of the languages, versed in the customs 
of the people, and able to endure the fatigue, exposure, and oc- 
casionally the privations, that attend upon travel in thinly-inhabit- 
ed and half-savage countries. He had interest to procure an Im- 

rial firman, and luck to get some letters from provincial pachas, 
as well as to meet on friendly terms with strangers in high office 
inthe Turkish service, including several renegades. He passed 
through the country at an exciting period; fora revolt was getting 
up against the authority of the Porte, on ill-will dating from the 
massacre of the Janissaries, and now aggravated by the forcible 
conscription, as well as the chronic state of oppression prevailing 
throughout the Turkish provinces. 

The whole region is well worth studying for its natural beauties, 
the character of the people, and its social condition. From the 
Danube to the Grecian frontier, from the Adriatic to the con- 
fines of Macedonia, the country is the finest in Europe; and if the 





dimate is in many parts dangerous, it is owing to the neglect of 
man. The mountains, though they do not reach the altitude of 


the Alps or Pyrenees, and though they want the sublimity of mag- 
nitude, are as wild and as grand in form as the greater ranges, 
more various and more picturesque, with a much richer vegetation 
anda greater beauty. The vallies are spots of charming loveli- 
ness, and, with the plains, are fertile, but mostly neglected; when 
cultivated at all, it 1s badly and in fear, the result of a government 
which combines the extremes of despotism and anarchy. Yet in 
spite of ages of tyranny and of religious bigotry,—shown more, 
however, by Christians of the Greek and Roman Churches than by 
Mahometans,—the people are fine fellows, especially when removed 
from the influence of priests and rulers; simple, hospitable, brave 
and hardy, with much natural courtesy and kindness to their 
friends and to strangers. Towards their immediate enemies, in- 
deed, they do not exhibit the same qualities; having a similar feel- 


ing to that with which the Scotch Highlander of the middle ages | 


regarded the member of a neighbouring clan with which his own 
was at feud. 

The social condition of these countries is a subject still more 
worthy of study; for it is here that the historical inquirer may 
realize, as far as is now possible, the migrations, modes of settle- 





into which the Ottomans have never dared to venture; in many 
places the all-wandering Englishman has not been seen, and is as 
great a sight as the white man in the centre of Africa. 

“Now that my pandour had got into his own country, every man that we 
met appeared to be one of his friends, to whom he most industriously proclaimed 
that his Effendi was an Ingleski, at the same time creating me, by his own 
letters patent, pacha, bimbashi, or whatever other title it pleased him to in- 
vest me with ; consequently, I became an object of great interest: they had 
seen a Rouss (Russian), a Nemshee (German, and a Frank ; but an Ingleski, 
never. 

* At the first village in which we remained to rest and refresh ourselves, 
men, women, and children, came running from the fields to see the Ingleski : 
the men shook hands with me ; the women and children were made to touch 
me, that they might boast of their good fortune to their distant friends, that 
they had seen an Ingleski—a man of that wonderful nation whose marvel- 
lous deeds filled the earth with admiration—a people that could make every- 
thing, do everything, and travelled in the air, the fire, and the water. 

** Most assuredly, I felt very self-complacent on the subject of dear Old 
England ; though I could not help thinking we had not yet acquired the art 
of steering balloons to our satisfaction, and that we did not ride in chariots 
of fire, as they supposed, but only used them to propel carriages of a less 
dangerous description. I received numerous invitations from my good villa- 
gers, to visit them in their houses, and remain some days among them. The 
hanji and his jis were fully occupied in serving raki and coffee to those 
who wished to drink with me; and a host of tchibouques were offered me, 
as guarantees, at the same time, of their good faith and of my safety if I 
remained awong them. y 

‘**My weapons next attracted attention, especially a pair of small detonat- 
ing pocket-pistols, with their revolving barrels; then the excellence of my 
powder, the neat compact dressing-case, with its knife, fork, and spoon, and 
other trifling articles, so necessary to the traveller; all of which underwent 
the strictest examination, ever eliciting exclamations of wonder and admira- 
tion.” 

This ancient Roman in the guise of a waiter was encountered at 
starting, in Belgrade itself. 

* Having dined at Semlin, we only required some slight refreshment : there- 
fore, imitating our companions of the han, a clapping of hands, and the ery 
of ‘ hanji’ summoned to our aid a ji, or, as a Yankee would say, one of the 
helps of the hanji; who presented himself in the form of a youth of such 
classic outline of proportion and features, that he might have passed for 
original of one of those fine statues of Roman heroes we see in Italy. As it 
was, the abundant dark glossy hair that fell over his broad shoulders, the 
simple tunic of coarse linen, secured round the waist, forming a kilt over his 
bare legs and feet, gave him so wild an appearance that we might have 
supposed he had been just taken in the woods and made his first débat as a 
waiter at our han. 

**On demanding the name and nation of our ji, he informed us with some 
show of pride, that he was a Roumani from the republic of Zagori, in the 
Pindus, and was called Liouli. These Zinzars, as they are termed by the 
Turks and the Slavonians, and by themselves Roumaniski, are everywhere 
found in these provinces asshepherds, petty shopkeepers, hanjis, and pedlars, 

**We were able to carry on something like a conversation with our ji 
Liouli, by means of Latin : the idiom he spoke was, however, intermingled 
with words of Slavonian, Greek, and Turkish origin, and with others to which 
we were a stranger, and might be Dacian. he circumstance, in itself 
though trifling, is highly interesting, since it shows us a people scarcely 
numbering half a million im these provinces, still preserving for century after 
century, not only the language, but the tradition of their fathers; and so 
great is the national feeling among this race of the ancient Romans, that in 
our case, the simple fact of being able to converse with them drew to our han 
several Zinzar traders established here, offering the hospitality of their own 
private houses, as if we were descendants of the same race.” 

A scanty population, a fertile soil, and the absence of com- 
merce, or of any outlet for produce—partly from the want of roads 
and the backward state of the country, partly from the obstacles 
which Austria and Russia interpose to trade—render prices ridi- 
culously low. 

‘In the present day, were it not for the occasional glimpse of a tiny ham- 
let, partly hid in some deep dell or romantic forest, or a swineherd tending 
his half-wild pigs, we might deem the country uninhabited ; but that it con- 
tained, in remote ages, a numerous population, and was a district of great 
importance, from its near proximity to the Danube, is attested by the ruins 
of towns and forts, here so frequently met with. Numerous vestiges of its 


| occupation by the Romans still exist in their well-known paved roads, forts, 


ment, manners, and state of life, during the early part of the | 


; always subject, of course, to the variations pro- 
dueed by the physical features of the country, race, and circum- 
stanees. Beyond the inherent characteristics which go with his 
organization, the modern Greek can furnish the observer with faint 
or no ideas of his former state. He has been thoroughly subdued, 
has lived always in the presence of his subduers, and those sub- 


middle ages; 


duers formed a large part of the society around him; everything | 
| were then most diligently turning up the earth in search of some root more 


originating in independent nationality has been crushed out of 


him. The remark may be applied to the districts North and West 
of Constantinople ; but Servia, Bosnia, Albania, Epirus, Mace- 
donia, and some smaller provinees, have been rather conquered 
than subdued. They were continually plundered and oppressed, 
but their mountains ‘and forests were protection to the people, 
and when oppression grew unbearable, a defence. A Turkish 
pacha would of course squeeze out of any district the last para he 


and castellated towers. 

‘** The trifling value attached to land in this principality must appear in- 
credible to those persons accustomed to estimate its value in Western Europe. 
While passing over Mount Mirotsch, I had for my companion a weal 
Servian, enveloped in his sheepskin kabanitza, and, as usual with those peo- 
ple, armed to the teeth—pistols in his girdle, and long gun slung across his 
shoulder. However fierce and warlike might be his aspect, in other re- 
spects he was a complete child of nature, ignorant of the great world, its 
cares and troubles. He was the proprietor of the land over which we were 
then travelling, but appeared to attach very little importance to its pos- 
session ; the value of his large army of pigs, goats, and sheep, which he de- 
clared increased so rapidly that he never knew their real number, seemed 
principally to occupy his attention. 

“Our wealthy swineherd pointed out to me a drove of fat grunters, who 


dainty than the heaps of acorns that lay around them, and requested me to 
tell him how much he should be likely to obtain a head for them in the 
London markets. When I assured him that each animal would be worth at 
least three hundred Turkish piastres, he cast upon me a look expressive at 


| once of incredulity and anger, evidently regarding me as some mischief- 


tould get; but a wild mountainous country, full of fastnesses, | 


with half-subdued inhabitants, whose wealth was chiefly in their 

erds, could not be squeezed like a champaign or a city. From 
the time of the Ottoman conquest, and even from an earlier period, 
these provinces remained nearly isolated from the world, and they 
are in much the same state now as when Europe settled down 
mto something like form after the chaos which followed the bar- 

rian invasions ; always excepting a great feudal nobility, whom 
the Turks swept away. Even yet there are mountain districts 

® Trave ls in European Turkey, in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Mace- 
Gonia, Thrace, Albania, and Epirus; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles; 


and a Homeward Tour through Hungary and the Slavonian Provinces of Austria on 
er Danube. By Edmend Spencer, Esq., Author of * Travels in Circassia,” 
Published by Celbura and Co. 


loving Frank, who was amusing himself with his ignorance. Then, without 
even vouchsafing me a single ‘ 9! or a *phala-bog,’ the usual salutation 
at parting, he spurred his steed, and, being well~mounted, soon left us in the 
distance. 

“I did not feel surprised at the conduct of the good Servian, or his dis- 
belief in my assertions, since the Austrians, who are the sole purchasers here, 
never pay more than three or four florins a head for these animals, and then 


| send them to every market in Germany. Might not this prove an advantageous 


ee ee 


speculation for some of our own wealthy traders ? In the interior of the country 
the y can be bought even at a lower rate; at the same time their flavour, being 
similar to that of the wild boar, which they somewhat resemble in form, ren- 
ders them the more acceptable to the epicure. Now, as the Danube is equally 
open to the commercial speculation of an Englishman as an Austrian, I trust 
that some of my friends will profit by the hint, and make their fortunes. 

“T feel assured that if some of our enterprising countrymen, acquainted 
with commercial pursuits, were to visit these provinces of European Turkey, 
they would find a rich field, as yet unexplored: both here as well asm 
Moldavia and Wallachia, I found a most anxious desire on the part of the 
inhabitants to establish a more intimate commercial connexion with Great 
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Britain. Prince Constantine Soutzo, of Moldavia, one of the most extensive 

landed proprietors of the province, frequently expressed to me his wishes to 

that effect, and begged me, on my return home, to open for him a nego- 

tiation with some English hant for the disposal of his timber, corn, and 

cattle, which seemed to lie upon his hands without the possibility of a sale. 
. * * * * 





“In the interior of Bulgaria and Upper Moesia, the low [pee of provisions | 
and cattle of every description is almost fabulous compared with the prices of 
Western Europe. A fat sheep or lamb usually costs from eighteenpence to 
two shillings, an ox forty shillings, cows thirty shillings, and a horse, in the 
best possible travelling condition, from four to five pounds sterling ; wool, 
hides, tallow, wax, and honey, are equally low. In the towns and hans by 
the road-side, everything is sold by weight ; you can get a pound of meat for 
a halfpenny, a pound of bread for the same, and wine, which is also sold by 
weight, costs about the same money. 

“In Servia, pigs everywhere form the staple commodity of the country. 
I have seen some that would weigh from one hundred and fifty to two hun- | 
dred pounds, or more, offered for sale at three hundred Turkish piastres the 
dozen ; in the neighbourhood of the Danube they fetch a little more. The 
expense of keeping these animals in a country abounding with forests being 
so trifling, and the prospect of gain to the proprietor so certain, we cannot 
wonder that no landowner is without them, and that they constitute the 
richest class in the principality. In fact, pig-jobbers are here men of the 
highest rank : the prince, his ministers, civil and military governors, are all 
engaged in this lucrative traffic.” 

The conclusion which Mr. Spencer draws from these and many 
similar facts he has collected is, that this country is more favour- 
able for English colonization than Canada or the United States. 
He overlooks several objections, however,—the difference in lan- | 
guage, manners, and institutions, and, more than all, the insecurity 
of property and life. In Servia, indeed, the risk of life may not 
be great, but the colonists would have Austria and Russia for 
ped wel throwing every obstacle in their way. As for the 
di _ arrangements which Mr. Spencer talks of, to give Eng- 
lishmen security and so forth, they are not physically impossible, 
and that is about all. 

The first qualities in a traveller are observation and description, 
or the power of conveying his observations to others. In these 

ualities Mr. Spencer is by no means deficient, though his manner | 
is somewhat rhetorical; but in his volumes speculation and the 
result of historical readings bear too large a proportion to what 
the traveller actually saw or underwent. The volumes, however, 
contain a good deal of new information, striking pictures, and 
characteristic incidents respecting countries interesting in them- 
selves, and which revolution or diplomacy might in a moment 
elevate into importance. | 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S SERMONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 
TneseE sermons on some of the principal events and persons of the 
Old Testament, preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel during the pre- 
sent year, are not only distinguished by the unity of purpose 
which follows unity of design, and by the various qualities of the 
reacher,—his comprehensive views, his deep earnestness, his 
independent disre of cants and conventions, and an eloquence 
springing rather from profound thought and conviction in a well- 
trained scholar, than from the employment of any literary or rhe- 
torical arts: they have larger and loftier objects. In these ser- 
mons the Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn aims at putting aside the ex- 
lanations and glosses of commentators and divines, by which the 
ld Testament is as it were superseded, as referring to a condition 
of the world quite different in ours: he seeks to restore be- 
lief in the Bible as a book whose lessons are for all time, and which 
is as instructive to Christians of the nineteenth century as to Jews 
under the Mosaic dispensation. The Bible, the whole Bible, and 
an implicit trust in the whole of it, is the motto of the preacher. 
The texts of the sermons are taken from the Sunday Lessons, 
and they will when completed form a series of discourses on the 
Old Testament from the selections made in the Prayer-book. The 
nineteen sermons already published embrace many subjects, and 
contain several original opinions, but that of the widest application 
relates to the fall of man. It is customary, says the preacher, to 
speak of Adam’s state of innocence as if it were something of his 
own; whereas all that he had of his own was his animal life or 
nature, which he had in common with the beasts. The state of 
innocence, the likeness to God’s own image, was derivative, and 
—— upon God: it was lost when man yielded to temptation 
and fell. en man follows his fallen and animal nature, he lives 
in and for himself alone; his boasted independence is a state of | 
violence. To prevent this condition of wickedness and crime by 
making men members of a religious society, raising them nearer 
and nearer to God’s own image, is the object of the Bible dispensa- 
tion. When Scripture is read in this way, we have aclue to much 
that otherwise seems vague or contradictory. By his own nature, 
man is at all times just what his times and circumstances make 
him. God’s assistance and man’s faith will not alter the human 
character ; they will only elevate man religiously, and so far as 
he is religious. many | Dymo or prophet, as ng as he threw | 
himself wholly upon God, trusting nothing to his own devices, but 
doing in perfect faith that which he felt or was providentially in- 
formed to be right, was elevated above pained at large, not by | 
any extraordinary human qualities, but by religious faith. A's | 
soon as he began to trust to his own ability and to follow out his | 
own schemes, he showed what the natural man was—not one jot | 
detter than the common run of men around him. When Abraham 
quitted his home and his country, or prepared to sacrifice his son 


* The Old Testament: Nineteen Sermons on the First Lessons for the Sundays 
from Septuagesima Sunday to the Third Sunday after Trinity. Preached in the 
Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. B Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lin- 
= - and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. Published by Par- 

ion, 





Isaac, his faith exalts him, not in kind, but in de 


other man who may be called to sacrifice hi Ore beyon a oy 
a similar way. hen the same aehens aan te seieets i 


| trusts for security to himself, he differs nothing from =~ t a 


Arab shepherd of his own or any other age. = 


“The story of Abraham’s call is sear . 
that he went down into Egypt in adenine & ofa ant thee we are told 
suaded his wife to call herself his sister ; that he was onies at tame he per- 
sake ; that she was saved by God's providence from the effect th well for her 
falsehood. Is it desirable to keep such a story as this in th me er husband’s 
to find some mystical explanation of it which shall show that ——, = 
a patriarch is not like the untruth of another man? I appreh e by wy of 
one who takes the first course must hold his own judgment te be hi that any 
that which guided the writer of the book ; that any one wh — then 
cond must set up for himself a most fluctuating standard of oak es the ve- 
I find this narrative here given with all simplicity ; I suppose th and Wrong. 
son why itshould be given. I assume that it was meant to sa wh or 
say. And the natural prima facie view of the subject is that hy i it does 
best with the preceding and subsequent narrative.’ The whole his ey 
stead of suffering from the admission that the first fathers of the Town 1 
tion acted just in the way in which another Mesopotamian she ions na- 
intoa strange country, and seized with a sudden fear of what = h os 
him, was likely to have acted—that he displayed cowardice me 
readiness to put his wife in a terrible hazard for his own sake —th “hi 
tory, I say, instead of being made more difficult and unintelligible by > 
statement, is brought out by it in its true and proper character ’ - At this 
that we are going to read of a hero, or a race of heroes, is dispel Amy 
very outset. The dream that this man had in him, in his own nates pee the 
thing different from other men,—that he was not exposed to oneal 
temptation incident to human beings as such, incident to the sin, tes 
circumstances, in which it was appointed that he should live,—is taken ney 
not by surmises of ours, but by the express deliberate announcements of th 
sacred historian, intended for other purposes also it may be, but certai: ly 
for this one above all others, that the Jewish people might not fall into - 
mistakes respecting their ancestor, or fancy him to be a person of meet 
kind from themselves. And so we feel the force of the words ‘In thee | 
thy seed shall a// the families of the earth be blessed.’ Here is a man - 
= out as a model of excellence, not invested with some rare qualities of 
1eart and intellect ; one apt to fear, apt to lie, certain to fear, certain to lie. 
if once he began to speculate according to his own sagacity on the best way 
of preserving himself. He is made aware of an invisible guide who is near 
him, of an invisible orn which is over him, and which it concerned 
not him only but all human beings in all generations to be acquainted with 
Here lies all his greatness, all his strength. What he is apart from his 
Teacher we see in his journey to Egypt; a very poor, paltry earth-worm, in- 
deed; one not to be despised by us, because we are earth-worms also ” but 
assuredly worthy of no reverence for any qualities which were his by birth 

- - gee ris y birth, 
or which became his merely in virtue of his call.” 

It may be logically objected to the theory of Mr. Maurice, 
that by nature man has reason to guide him, whilst the brute 
nature has only instinct. To which he might perhaps as logically 
reply, that man’s own nature is only truly seen in the lowest sa- 
vage, who if he really does rise above mere instinct only uses intel- 
ligence to become more cruel and vicious than beasts, when either 
fear, cupidity, or lust excites him. The premises being granted, the 
theory of Mr. Maurice unquestionably furnishes in many cases a 
more satisfactory explanation of puzzling passages in the Old Tes- 
tament, at the same time that it invests the actors with a greater 
human interest. Some of his other arguments are not so satisfactory. 
He reconciles the double narrative of the creation, by considering 
the first and more general statement as relating to the endowment of 
matter with the principles of different vitalities, the creation of the 
law of species, the “idea” of the world; while the second and 
more particular account describes the individual work. His reso- 
lution of that stumblingblock the ordered destruction of the Ca- 
naanites is perhaps more ingenious than satisfactory. It is quite 
true that wars, with their destruction of happiness and life, have 
been a great means of advancing knowledge and civilization; but, 
so far as we know, they have not been expressly ordered (except 
in that general and predestinating sense which would throw back 
the argument to the origin of evil); and certainly the individual 
authors of wars have had no inspired mission. They rather a 
pear like the result of man’s wong « and cupidities, in which the 
ww evils he produces have been overruled for purposes of 
good. 

The application of these views, and the implicit mode of re- 
ceiving the Old Testament which the preacher inculcates to human 
life as now existing, is maintained throughout; different lessons 
being inculeated according to the differing nature of the texts, but in 
the larger way which treats of man as member of a race rather than 
of a particular society with conventional and accidental — 
This closer, and in some sense more practical manner of considering 
contemporary circumstances, is taken in the preface. This preface 
seems to originate in an attack made on Mr. Maurice in a “ Dissent- 
ing Review,” where he in common with the Church is “7° 
as “not suffering men in general to hold converse with the Bible, 
unless the Church in some way be present at the interview, like 
the gaoler when the prisoner receives a visit from his friends. 
This charge is answered by referring to the Lessons in the Prayer- 
book of the Church, from which Mr. Maurice was preaching his 
sermons; but the answer is followed by what is in fact an essay 


| on the religious features of the times, in which the state of the 


Church, the duty of its clergymen, the characteristics of sectarians, 


the ideas of educated laymen, and the feelings of the earnest, 


struggling, neglected masses, are touched upon. This, and not the 
least valuable portion of the volume, is too close for its argument 
to be condensed, but an extract or two will show its nature and 
spirit. The following passage refers to what is the main subject 
of the discourses—the abandonment of the literal Bible by reli- 
gious men in general. 

“These are questions which men are asking themselves everywhere. 
Would to God they were asking them more earnestly, with more determina- 
tion to obtain an answer! If they were, I should not care how much they 
heard of neological doubts or neological solutions. I believe the first might be 
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ns of leading them to look again into the Bible for a real and simple 
aoa that the others would afford them scarcely a temporary resting-place. 
wet makes one tremble, is not the active, but the passive unbelief of our 
day; not the vehement words, ‘like the East wind,’ of men who declare that 

y* not be content with conventions and must have something solid to 

4 n, but the placid scepticism which takes it for granted that religious 
we @, eneral are standing upon a reef of sand, and has not interest to ask 
_ et there is any rock beneath upon which we all might stand. Let us 
ue it plainly and simply—it is not Neologians or Rationalists who have 

i wen that the Bible is a collection. of incoherent fragments—an old 
-_ tal document with which modern civilization has nothing to do. We 
er eaght them that. The religious: world has been inculeating the lesson 
-_ all classes amongst us. And then we are shocked and startled when we 
gee it brought out openly before us, dressed in critical formulas: and we fly 
hither and thither for defence against the evil spirit we have ourselves raised ; 
now beggin help of some orthodox German, who we ‘suppose has more 
knowledge a ut documents than ourselves; now entreating some Genevan 

ivi urnis. 
= S and which must be received as if it was itself inspired. 

«But there is an earnest infidelity abroad, that will certainly not be 
settled by the school arguments which we childishly suppose may be effectual 
to convert the lazy infidelity of our upper and professional classes into solid 
faith. Toiling and suffering men want to know, not how the world was 

yerned thousands of years ago, but how it is governed now; whether 
there is any order in it, whether there is any one who can and will rectify 
its disorders. They must have plain straightforward answers to these ques- 
tions. They will listen to no talk about a future state, unless we can tell 
them something about their present state. They will listen to no arguments 
from Paley, or yatson, or Hengstenberg, or Gaussen, to prove that such a book 
must be inspired or divine. ‘Ifit is,’ they say, ‘what message does it bring to 
it out, if you know what it is. We will listen if it is what we want, how- 
ever little we may trust you who speak it. We will not listen if you bring 
ever so many arguments to prove your powers, your right to dictate, or your 
skill to argue, if you do not make known to us that which will show us the 
path in which we are to walk more clearly—which will explain why we were 
sent into this world, and how we are to live in it.’ ” 

Another passage descriptive of that “ religious world” which es- 
chews the Church and professes to look only to the Bible. 

« This is a function which a ‘ religious world’ can never discharge, never 
even tries to discharge. A religious world is a society by itself, witnessing 
for itself, for its own privileges, for its difference from the rest of mankind. 
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h us with with a new theory of inspiration which will settle |” : 
: | smile rewarded him whose sabre cut the deepest. 
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to do with both of these results, especially the latter. It may be 
added, that in Suwarow’s desperate mode of fighting a battle, de- 
feat would seem to involve destruction. 

_ Yet Suwarow was a sort of land Nelson; and had principles of 
his own, which, were an army as amenable to handling as a fleet, 
and had the Russian been more favoured in his circumstances, he 
might have achieved as high distinction as the hero of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. Suwarow had all Nelson’s frankness, “dash,” love for 
closing with a Frenchman, [“ lay alongside a Frenchman, but out- 
manwuvre a Russian,” was the Admiral’s axiom announced in the 
Baltic, ] and hatred of theorists, s stem-mongers, and official inter- 
ference. He had the same indefatigable industry, gave the same 
attention to the preparation of his force, and acted on a definite 
system that contained many military truths of importance. 

“ Figures of straw and clay were put up in every ~~ and Suwarow’s 

n the bayonet practice, 
his personal feelings were oddly shown. At the words ‘ charge on the Poles,” 
the recruit advanced and gave a thrust; at ‘charge on the Prussians,’ the 
recruit stabbed twice aap hated the military foppery and pretension 


| of that people) ; at ‘charge on the French,’ (‘the light-skipping, God-for- 


| ing cut.’ 


getting French,’ he called them,) the recruit stabbed twice horizontally, and 
once downwards into the ground. When the victim was supposed to be a 
Turk, the soldier was cautioned in addition, to shake him from the bayonet : 
‘he must be very dead,’ Suwarow used to say, ‘ when he does not try a sweep- 
All his drill was applicable to actual battle, where the men had 


conquer or die. It was their interest to kill fast, and they were taught what 


| was at once best for themselves and ‘for the honour and safety of their sove- 


Is it one of despair or of hope, of bondage or of emancipation? Speak | 


| 


It acknowledges no vocation from God; it has no living connexion with the | 


; it is subject to all the accidents and mutations of public opinion. Yet 
it has no hold upon human life in any of its forms. It treats politics, 
science, literature, as secular; but it dabbles with them—pretends to reform 
them by mixing a few cant phrases with them—is really affected by all the 
worst habits which the most vulgar and frivolous pursuit of them engenders. 
It trembles at every movement, at every thought which is awakened in 
human hearts, at every discovery which is made in the world without. 
But it does not tremble at its own corruptions. It can see its members 
indifferent to all the precepts of the Bible in their daily occupations as shop- 
keepers, employers, citizens; yet if they put the Bible on their banners, 
— ou about the authority of the inspired book at public meetings, it 
asks no more ; it boasts that we are ‘sound at heart’; it congratulates it- 
self that spirituality is diffusing itself throughout the land. Meantime, each 
of its sections has its own Bible. The newspaper or magazine which keeps 
that section in conceit with itself, and in hatred of others, is to all intents 
and purposes its divine oracle, the rule of its faith, the guide of its conduct. 
For this religious world is an aggregate of sections, a collection of opinions 
about God and about man; no witness that there is a living God, or that 
He cares for men. Its faith is essentially exclusive, and so is its charity ; 
for though it devises a multitude of contrivances for relieving the wants of 
human beings, nearly all thcse seem to proceed upon the principle that they 
are creatures of another race, on behalf of whom we are to exercise our 

; not creatures who have that nature which Christ took, as much 
~ in all the benefits of His incarnation and sacrifice as their benefac- 
rs are,” 


MACREADY’S SUWAROW AND HIS LAST CAMPAIGN." 


Tae usual fate of imperfect genius has attended the memory 
of Suwarow. His name is only preserved to the British public 
by the sketch of him at the siege of Ismail in Don Juan ; even 
with the better class of readers he is more known for his ec- 
centricities of character than his military exploits. Nor, beyond 
a clear conception, an indomitable rome bo an unwearied ac- 
tivity, and a bravery which only success redeemed from foolhardi- 
ness, was there much to admire in the strategy of Suwarow. 
His celebrated campaign in Italy in 1799, which all but cleared 
Italy of the French, and might have ended ina successful invasion 
of France but for the dishonest selfishness of Austria, was as re- 
gards strategy a series of errors. The author of this volume, 
avowedly written to advance the military fame of the singular 
Russian general, brings his different actions and movements to the 
test of criticism, and finds something defective or faulty in all. 
Suwarow’s strategy was erroneous in plan ; his tactics, even at the 
battle of Novi, deticient in unity, and the victory at last was owing 
to an accident. He succeeded by dint of a determination to beat: 
@ modes of success were daring pertinacity, the use of the bayo- 
net, and superiority of numbers. The military moral of Suwarow’s 
an campaign points in a very remarkable manner the great 
advantage of thorough determination—that, in the Duke of Wel- 
n’s words, when you are once engaged, “hard fighting is 

the main thing”: but Suwarow’s hard fighting involved an enor- 
mous loss of life, and would not have succeeded with troops who 
can stand the bayonet, which (and it is a remarkable thing) the 
French do not well stand. It should be observed, too, that when Su- 
Wwarow was opposed to considerable strategical ability he was baftled. 
Moreau kept him at bay for ten days with a force not more than one- 
of the Allies, and then carried off his army. In Switzerland, 
assena compelled him to retreat, and in fact withdraw from the 
war; though dissatisfaction with Austrian treachery had much 


* A Sketch of Suwarow, and his last Campaign; with Observations on Mr. Ali- 
Son's Opinion of the Archduke Charles as a Military Critic, and a few Objections to 
Certain eat Statements in Mr. Alison’s History of Europe. By the late Major 

il Macready. (Edited by an Officer of Rank.) Published by Smith and 





reign and his dominions.’ 

“©The absolutely defensive in war is an absurdity. A weak force spread 
out to cover many points exposes itself to be inevitably pierced and beaten : 
mass it, and occupy the most important points, and act vigorously, as oppor- 
tunities offer; this is still more advisable if your force be strong. An army 
disseminated like men on a chess-board, each portion to support another, 
may be ruined by the cowardice, stupidity, or caprice of any one of its con- 
stituent parts. Force is multiplied = activity; a rapid march will seldom 
find an enemy prepared for battle ; if it does, a general with coup-d’ail and 
good troops can make his dispositions. The fire of infantry is for defence, 
the bayonet for attack. All killed by an exchange of fire after lines or 
columns of attack can be formed, are uselessly sacrificed. While bodies fire 
the loss is tolerably equal; it is in the pursuit that casualties preponderate. 
Bad troops stand fire; few good ones stand the bayonet; those that do can 
hardly use it too soon. The leader of an army is its genius; he must not 
be made the tool of pen-and-ink men (scribentismus). Their plans of cam- 
paign may be eloquent, but they are not natural; they may be fine, but 
they are not good; they may look brilliant, but they are not to be reckoned 
on. It is the commander-in-chief who alone can appreciate and decide on 
the unforeseen contingencies of war as they occur. He must not hesitate— 
must be indefatigable; he alone must direct his troops. Nobody, —s 
should shackle him. He must be without self-love. On him the fate of 
must rest.’ These were the opinions with which Suwarow sought his enemy, 
and he could depend upon his soldiers and upon himself.” 

This volume is a posthumous and to some extent an unfinished 
work, published by the author’s widow and edited by a friend, 
“ an officer of .” It was the product of Major Macready’s 
leisure after retiring from the service, and contains the result 
of extensive reading, as well as of pilgrimages made to the differ- 
ent scenes connected with Suwarow’s Italian campaign. Be- 
sides the account of this war and a criticism upon it, the book 
contains a brief biographical notice of Suwarow, with full sketches 
of the man’s peculiarities in the form of anecdotes. There is alsoa 
defence of Suwarow against the “ envious ” criticisms of the Arch- 
duke Charles, and a sharp review of Mr. Alison’s notice of the 
same subject. The book forms an interesting and instructive 
volume of the nature of military memoirs, without the dryness 
which frequently accompanies a professional work. 

The io also contains a truth which, though by no means new, 
can hardly be too much impressed upon the British public, which 
generally has to pay the piper when the Continental nations think 
fit to dance ; and that is, the dishonest selfishness and treachery of 
the house of Austria. The Italian campaign was undertaken, it 
may be remembered, in consequence of a coalition between Eng- 
land, Russia, and Austria. The interest of England, who furnish- 
ed money, was simply that of raising another party to the war 
against France ; Russia had ay little interest in the affair, be- 
yond the assumed interest of crowned heads to oppose the 
French Revolution: Austria had the enemy at her door. The pro- 
fessed object of the Italian campaign was to free Italy from the 
French and restore the status in quo. On his first successes, 
Suwarow proceeded to organize a Piedmontese national army ; but 
the object of Austria was to clutch Italy to herself. The Emperor 
Francis disapproved of Suwarow’s proceedings, declaring he would 
allow no government but his own in the copquered countries. 
When further successes had all but cleared Italy, and Suwarow 
was contemplating an invasion of France, he was recalled to 
Switzerland, and found on his arrival that the army of the Arch- 
duke had abandoned the country, leaving Korsakow to defeat ; and 
on Suwarow’s arrival with the remains of his army the campaign 
had to be abandoned. 

A similar system prevailed throughout. Though Suwarow and 
the Emperor Paul had made certain stipulations in reference to 
Suwarow’s absolute command, none of them were complied with. 
The Russian generalissimo’s plans were continually defeated by 
despatches or Imperial autograph letters from Vienna, and even 
subordinate generals received counter orders which baffled his 
combinations. For a long time he bore up zealously, though not 
uncomplainingly ; at last he resigned. Paul, mad as he was, saw 
where the truth lay, took the part of his general, and recalled his 
army: Austria occupied her treacherously-gotten gains ; till Ma- 
rengo and Hohenlinden in the following year pointed the moral of 
honesty being the best policy, though it did not teach that lesson 
to the house of Hapsburg. 
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THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION.* 

PUBLISHED in its completed form not till we had reached the last 
week of the Great Exhibition, the Descriptive and Illustrated Ca- 
talogue has been out of date for serving the purposes of a hand- 
book, even were it adapted to such an end. On the thousands who 
visited the Exhibition it has exercised but little influence as an in- 
dicator or illustrator of objects to be studied. It has during its 
P ss leavened the mass of public opinion slightly enough. We 
all know, indeed, how almost useless—or unused, rather—as an 
aid towards actual present examination, was even the more port- 
able shilling catalogue. The name is legion of those who carried 
it about with them time after time, an 
much as opened it after all; till, at last, in the majority of cases 

haps, it was left at home. 


never referred to or so | 


During the continuance of the Ex- | 


ibition, the information which told most upon the public was | 
supplied chiefly by the daily press; whose paragraphs, whether | 


goesipy or scientific, offered an introduction and a plan of action 
or the next visit. 

But it is not as a catalogue, in the common sense of the term, 
that the three large and handsome volumes before us were ever 
intended to be considered, or could be used in the nature of things. 
They are not an introduction, but a comment; they follow, not 
precede, the vast collection which occasioned them, and our —_ 
rience of it. The purpose of the catalogue is fulfilled if it moulds 
and enlarges our views and strengthens our recollections; for 


neither has it in fact eg the general mind to any large | 


extent in the study of the Ex 
fess such an aim. 


The say and Illustrated Catalogue is, then, a memorial 


of the Great Exhibition ; and, if that was nothing less than a com- 
pendium of the industry of the age and a concrete of its tenden- 
cies, this is a cyclopedia condensed. It is well known that the 
best assistance was secured to render it a scientific no less than an 
accurate representation of the Exhibition in its several branches. 
France with her exquisite art, Austria with her proofs of wide and 
diverse empire, Northern Germany with her multiform thought, 
Russia with her massive productiveness, America with her practi- 
cality, India with her gorgeousness, Egypt and Tunis with the les- | 
son of their grand taste, as old as the world and as unalterable in | 
its basis, our Colonies with the elements of their future—the na- 
tions from the four points of the compass are returning from our 
shores; England herself is resolving her congregated industry into 
its thousand constituents: the phenomenon is gone, and its habi- 
tation knows it not—too dubious of its own existence for long ; but, 
with these volumes in our possession, the fact will remain still a 
present fact. It has stamped itself not on the retina only and the 
memory—though it will not fade thence yet awhile, but here also, 
copiously and enduringly, to be referred to as yet with us. And, 
if the record is wiediie to us, its historical worth to future gene- 
rations as a picture of the nineteenth century, in its products and 
results, in its ideas of itself, its belief of what it has em and its 
expectations of how that is to be applied and rendered fruitful, and 
of what remains to do, is not easily to be estimated at the present 
day. We cannot match with it any so complete expression of a 
period, material and inventive. The age has impersonated itself, 
and sat for its daguerreotype. Whether we shall be judged as 
eminently moral or apicital, or truly progressive, we must leave 
to the future; but in one manysided aspeet we may expect to be 
known. Descending to particulars, may we not rejoice, too, that 
our remote children will find nothing to put them in mind of the 
nineteenth-century Naples ?+ 

Taking the Catalogue on its own merits, we must regard it as a 
record of what the Exhibition consisted of, rather than what it 
looked like. The literary portion seems to have been well cared | 
for throughout; but the illustrations are not of a uniform stand- | 
ard. Nor can we forbear to add, with regret, that the majority of | 
them are by no means what they should be; while many are of 
the commonest style of tradesmen’s advertisements. Such, in- 
deed, or of an analogous character, we believe them really to be in 
the cases referred to; it being evident enough that the illustra- 
tions have, in more instances than one, been supplied by the ex- 
hibitor. The principle need not be souptaienl of so far as it 
worked well; but we think the compilers of the catalogue should 
have stepped in where it worked ill—and so palpably ill that they 
cannot have failed to observe it—and have obviated, by an appeal | 
to their own resources, the detriment which volunteer zeal threat- 
ened, and has without stint accomplished. The catalogue brings | 
before us, moreover, much more vividly than the general attrac- 
tion, the variety and vastness of the Exhibition itself permitted 
our noticing, the prodigious amount of ugliness it contained, es- 

ially in decorative manufactures; and this again especially— 

et us not shirk the fact, nor, on the other hand, forget to make 
the necessary abatements in drawing a comparison—in the 
contributions of our own country. It is to be taken into account 
that we exhibited more, and with less chance of selectness; be- 
yond which considerations, there remains the question of what 
amount of taste has presided at the choice made dor the catalogue. 
This by the way; for we cannot enter upon the inquiry, and must 
be understood not to “ impute ” anything. 

The work, as we said, has been ably got up. It presents a very 
sufficient view of the transactions relative to the Exhibition, as 

* Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851. Official De- 


seriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. By the Authority of the Royal Commission. 
In three volumes. Published by Spicer and Clowes. 


+ Naples did not contribute to the Exhibition ; so there is nothing in the 
Catalogue to recal its name, and its political misdeeds along therewith. 





ibition itself, nor did it mainly pro- | 


been delayed some fortnight longer to admit of a list o 
awards. 
its character for impartiality, 


well as of its actual components: but we could wish, as the publi 
cation was of necessity postponed to so late a period, that} ubli. 


ret this, again, might be deemed by some to dete en 


“ And to party give up what was meant for mankind,” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
Books. 

Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Honour. q 
Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor af Medan History 2 ee 
sity of Cambridge. In two volumes. ¥ aiver. 

History of the War in Afghanistan. From the unpublis 
and Journals of Political and Military Officers cumheees ~ hte 
throughout the entire period of British connexion with thet coum 
By Johu William Kaye. In two volumes. w 

Arctie Searching Expedition: a Journal of a Boat-Voyae 
Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in search of the lene 
under command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix ‘on the 
Physical Geography of North America. By Sir John Richardson 
C.B., F.R.S., Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, &e. In ty 
volumes. Published by Authority. 

The Ansayrii, or Assassins; with Travels in the Further East in 
1850-51. Including a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieutenant the Ho. 
nourable F, Walpole, R.N., Author of “Four Years in the Pacific” 
In three volumes. - 

The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso, translated in the Metre 
of the Original. By the Reverend Charles Lesingham Smith, 4 A 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
In two volumes. ™ 

Visiting my Relations, and its Results ; 
the Life of a Recluse. 

Beatson’s Political Inder Modernized. The Book of Dignities; cop. 
taining Rolls of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil 
Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the 
earliest period to the present time: compiled chiefly from the Records 
of the Publie Offices: together with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the foundation of their respective states; the Peerage of England and 
Great Brituin, &c. By Joseph Haydn, Author of “ Dictionary of 
Dates.” . 

A Sketch of Suwarow, and his last Campaign; with Observations on 
Mr. Alison’s Opinion of the Archduke Charles as a Military Critic, 
&e. By the late Major Edward Nevil Macready. (Edited by an Off- 
eer of Rank.) 





a Series of Small Episodes in 


Post-office Directory of the Six Home Counties, viz. Essex, Werts, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. 


[The facility of locomotion which has changed our mode of speech and sub- 
stituted time for distance, has brought many places within a two or three 
hours’ run of London that were formerly a day’s journey, and rendered 
many towns within the “ Six Home Counties” 
| outer suburbs of London. The increase of population, and the tendency of 
ready conveyance to concentrate people along the best lines of access, have 
rendered a work like the present more essential now than was the first edi- 
tion when it appeared. 
London Directory. <A resident in town can often hunt up a person, or find 
somebody who can; but those only who have wished to acquire some in- 
formation or indication respecting the inhabitants of small and obscure 
| country places, can tell the use of this directory. So far as we have tested 
the val 

lated to facilitate reference. An index readily directs to the name of every 
place, and the page where it will be found. Besides the directorial informa- 
tion furnished respecting the obscurest village, some topographical and sta- 
tistical particulars of the place itself are given. The names contained in 
the work are also presented separately in alphabetical order, arranged under 
the heads of ‘Court’? and “ Trade”; the last being classified under the 
respective callings. Maps of cach of the six counties are included in the 
volume. ] 


little more than a kind of 


lor many purposes it is almost more useful than the 


ume, its accuracy is remarkable; and the arrangement is well caleu- 


A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nineveh. By Austen TMenry Lay- 


ard, Esq., D.C.L. “Abridged by him from his larger Work. With 
numerous Wood-cuts. (Murray's Readings for the Rail.) 


| [This abridgment of Dr. Layard’s adventures and discoveries at Nineveh is 


made by himself, with a preservation of the character and spirit of the ori- 


| ginal narrative, which is best attainable by the author. A littérateur 


may do it as well in all mechanical respects; but he has only the text to 
work upon; the author has the remembrance of the reality itself. Dr. 
Layard has judiciously avoided touching the historical and Biblical spe- 
culations, forming the second part of his larger work ; which gives him 
more opportunity to bring out the incidents and the wonderment of the na- 
tives connected with his discoveries, as well as the discoveries themselves. 
The book teems with wood-cuts, reduced from the larger work, and is al- 
together well adapted for reading anywhere, but better, we think, for the 
room than the rail.] 


Hand Atlas of Physical Geography ; consisting of a Series of Maps 
and Illustrations showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural 
Phenomena, embracing the Divisions of Geology, Hydrography, Me- 
teorology, and Natural History. From the Physikalischer Atlas of 
Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and 
under the superintendence of Doctors Ritter and Kiepert, &c., by the 
Editor of the ** University Atlas of the Middle Ages,”’ &e. 


; (Substantially, this volume of ‘maps resembles the larger publications of 


Messrs. Blackwood and Orr, derived from the great work of Berghaus. Addi- 
tional authorities, and sufficient independence of mind, have been brought to 
the task of construction to remove the Hand-Atlas from the category of tran- 
script; while its size—a large octavo—renders it better adapted for the book- 


shelf, the table, or reference, than a folio volume. 


Both the compilation and 


the engraving reflect eredit on Mr. Gover. The book would have been im- 
proved by the addition of letterpress, but it may be designed to accompany 
the new class of physical geographies. Of a leading clement in such a book, 
the price, we can say nothing. ] 


A Technical Dictionary ; or a Dictionary explaining the Terms used in 
all Arts and Sciences. By George Crabb, Esq., M.A., Author of the 
“Universal Technological Dictionary,’ &e. 


[A reduction of the author's larger work; embracing many new terms, and 
omitting words which, “though relating to the arts and sciences, are 80 
familiar as to render a mere definition unnecessary.” There is room for fur- 


ther improvement in this direction, as well as in the definition of t 


hose words 


which properly find a place in the dictionary. ‘* Incognito,’ “* insolvency, 
“‘copybook,” “copyright,” are examples of words that are * familiar 

enough; and this definition of “ intaglio”’ is neither very neat nor precise— 
** precious stones, on which are engraven the heads of great men,  InscEape 


é - —: ' 
tions, and the like, such as we frequently see set in rings, seals, &c. 
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emcees . . 
The Pappenheimers; & Novel. Edited by Captain Ashton. In three 
qluject of this novel, as the title intimates, is connected with the Thirt 
War. The author has a coarse idea of the times and the men, with 
wheal notion of the elements to be presented in their exhibition. He 
= je conception and power, as well as a knowledge of the 
vals of incidents that attract the English reader. Pappenheim and his 
' with their doings both warlike and licentious, supersede the story 
wl, nd such story as there is is not of an attractive kind. The book is 
y a translation; it has a very German air. ] 
ly ra, or the Convent of Algarve; a Poem, in eight Cantos. By the 
verend James Bandinel, M.A., of Wadham College. 
e action of this poem is the clopement of a Portuguese nun, of royal 
with Walter De Rohan, Earl de Vere. This simple incident is ex- 
panded somewhat after the manner and in the style of Scott, by reflection, 
; tion, and episode ; the superstitions of the Romish Church forming 
one of the topics for remark. The lesser and more mechaiical qualities of 
try will be found in Lufra: it wants condensation and originality. ] 
Jetters to a Seceder from the Church of England to the Communion of 
Pome. By W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditehingham. 


These letters take the form of an actual correspondence with a person who | 


lsan “ inclination” to join the Church of Rome; and it is probable that 

were really so written, as is intimated in the preface. They go over 

of the questions at issue between Romanists und Protestants of the 

Church. There is not much novelty in the arguments; and the 

style, naturally diffuse, is made to seem more so from the matter addressed 
individually to the individual correspondent. } 

Literature and Life: Lectures. By Edwin P. Whipple, Author of 
« Essays and Reviews.”” (Chapman's Library for the People.) 

Sketches of European Capitals. By William Ware, Author of ‘ Let- 
ters from Palmyra,” “ Aurelian,” &c, (Chapman's Library for the 
People.) ad ‘ca 

[ ints of lectures delivered in America, with some revision to adapt them 
to press. Neither of the Eien rises above the average of review 
articles; but of the two, Mr. ) t 

ber of anecdotes he presses into his service. If Mr. Chapman intends to 
establish a “ Popular Library,’’ he must choose works of more matter, 
hreadth, and purpose. ] 

A Lady's Voyage Round the World. 
German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinneit. 
Parts IX. and X.) 

Welsh Sketches, chiefly Ecclesiastical, to the close of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. By the Author of * Proposals for Christian Union.” 


A selected translation from the 
(Traveller's Library. 


The new editions are numerous; but, except Francis's “ Stock Ex- 
.” Knight’s National Edition of on beginning the Tragedies, 
and Sir Robert Heron’s ‘“‘ Notes,”’ there is no literary feature to remark upon, 
The “Notes” appear to be revised and reprinted from a volume printed 
for private circulation ; and they really form a very pleasant anecdotical 
book. They begin with 1812, when Sir Robert was returned for Grimsby, 
and come down to the present year. Their topics are personal in the sense 
of anecdotes of public men and sketches of their characters, and political as 
regards remarks upon events great and small, with on-dits about them. 
They are further varied by reminiscences, which bring out the author's 
taste for vert) and natural history. The book is a credit to a something 
more than octogenarian,—for the closing paragraph tells us that Sir Robert 
has passed his eighty-sixth birthday. 

Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. By John Francis, 
Author of ** The History of the Bank of England, its Times and Tra- 
ditions.” Second edition. 

The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems, of William Shakspere. 
— by Charles Knight. The National Edition, Tragedies, Vo- 
jume 


Notes. By Sir Robert Heron, Bart. Second edition. 

The Attaché ; or Sam Slick in England. By the Author of “ The Clock- 
maker, or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick.”” New edition. 

Paddiana ; or Scraps and Sketches of Irish Life, Present and Past. By 
the Author of “A Hot Water Cure.’’ New edition. 

Occasional Meditations. Also the Breathings of the Devout Soul. By 
Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Norwich, (Pickering’s Christian Clas- 
sics. ) 

The Modern Cambist : forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges, in the 
different operations of Bills of Exchange and Bullion; with Tables of 
Foreign Weights and Measures. By William Tate. Seventh edition, 
om extensive alterations and additions, Edited by his Son, William 

ate. 

Tables of Discount, or Simple Interest, at the several rates of 5, 44, 4, 
3}, 3, and 2} per cent, from 1 to 365 days, and from 1/. to 20,0002., 

¢. To which are added, Tables of Brokerage or Commission; the 
whole accompanied by a Time Table. By T. B. Gummersall. Eighth 
ition. 

French Extracts Sor Beginners ; with a Vocabulary, and an Introdue- 
tion to Reading. By Felician A. Wolski, Master of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Department in the High School of Glasgow. Third edition, 
enlarged. 

ALMANACKS. 

November has brought with it the pe for anew year, in the form 
of almanacks, Of these the Comic is the most prominent. The somewhat 
stale and flat topic of “ Bloomerism ” forms the subject of the cut ; but other 
facetice are less acknied and better handled. There is a very clever skit— 
. Peter Twitter, Philosopher, Camden Town's Ascent of the Jung- 
— ; and numerous other jeux d’esprit on passing occurrences—as the 
mae of the Yatches, a song by a British Tar ; the True History of the 
pat-i-noor 5 a letter from a transported convict to his quondam receiver in 

hitechap ‘l, touching his luck with the gold in Australia; and similar 
any The other almanacks do not possess much novelty ; but they fulfil 
the conditions of their kind, and will answer the purpose of the classes to 
Whom they address themselves. 

The Comic Almanack and Diary, for 1852. 
Cruikshank and H. G. Hine. 

The Reformer’ s Almanack:, for 1852. | 

The Farmer's Almanack and Calendar, for 1852. By Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, Esq., and William Shaw, Esq. 

Pawsey's Ladies Fashionable Repository, for 1852. 

Dietrichsen and Hannay's Royal Almanack, for 1852. 

Raphael's Prophetic Almanack. Being the Prophetic Messenger, 

eather Guide, and Ephemeris, for 1852. 
SERIAL. 

The Shabby Fammerly ; or some Account of my Missusses, expojed 

monthly by Emmerly Tiddivate. Part I. 





Illustrated by George 


Whipple is the more readable, from the num- | 


Paint. 

Sir Joseph Paxton. On Stone by J. H. Lynch, from a Daguerreotype 
by Mr. Kilburn. 

{A very satisfactory portrait; proving, like many of its predecessors, the 
accuracy of the daguerreotype not less to character than to form.] 
PAMPHLETS. 

Rail-ways, Publie-ways, and Government-ways. By Lucius Right- 
way. 

How to Employ Capital in Western Ireland : being Answers to a few 
Practical Questions upon the Manufacture of Beet-Sugar, Flax, and 
Chicory, in connexion with a Land Investment in the West of Ireland. 
By William Digby Seymour, of the Middle Temple, Burrister-at-law. 
Second edition. 

Ithaca in 1850. By George Ferguson Bowen, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and President of the Ionian University. Second 
edition. 

An Argument on the Inutility of the Distinction between Barrister and 
Attorney: By William Lockey Harle. 





BIRTHS. 
Pa the 24th October, at Fort William, Cork, the Wife of Godfrey T. Baker, Esq. 
of a son. 

On the 30th, at the Vicarage, Corby, the Wife of the Rev, C. Farebrother, 8.0.L., 
Reetor of Irnham-cum-Corby, Lincoln-<hire, of a son. 

On the 3lst, at Frittenden, the Lady Harriet Moore, of a son. 

On the 3lst, in Bryanston Place, the Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, of @ 
| daughter. 

On the lst November, at Colwood House, Sussex, the Wife of Saint John Ben- 
nett, Esq., of a son and heir. 
On the Ist, at Greenticld Hall, Holywell, the Wife of Frederic Muspratt, Esq., of 

a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Norwood, Surrey, the Wife of John H. Rowland, Esq., of a daughter, 
| still-born. 

On the 3d, at Ickworth, the Lady Arthur Hervey, of a son. 

On the oth, at Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline Turnor, of a son. 

On the 8th, at 38, Gloucester Square, Lady Kay Shuttleworth, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the léth October, at London, Canada West, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Crutehley, of the Twenty-third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, second son of George Henry 
Crutchley, Esq., of Sunninghill Park, Berks, to Eliza Baytield, daughter of the late 
John Harris, Esq., R.N. 

On the 28th, at Ardington, Berks, the Rev. Newton Barton Young, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to Laura, second daughter of the Rev. Frederick Barnes, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

On the 28th, at Fillongley, Charles Powell, Esq., of Lankton House, Kent, to 
Emily Ann, daughter of James Eyre Watson, Esq., of the Grange, Fillongley, War- 
wickshire. 

On the 29th, at the Abbey Church, Malmesbury, William R. O‘Byrne, Esq., the 
Naval Biographer, to Emily, eldest daughter of the late John Troughear Handy, 
Esq., of Malmesbury, Wilts. 

On the 29th, at Landeveilog, Carmarthenshire, John Thirlwall, Esq., of Lincoln's 
Inn, nephew of the Bishop of St. David's, to Anne d’Arcy, only daughter of John 
Wilson, Esq., Judge of County Courts of Glamorganshire and Brecknockshire, and 
Recorder of Carmarthen. 

On the 30th, at St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, Charles Edward Barry Baldwin, Esq., 
son of Charles Barry Baldwin, Esq., M.P. for Totnes, to Jane Frances, fourth 
daughter of John Warburton, Esq., J.P., of Crinkle, King’s County. 

On the 4th November, at Morden, the Rev. Henry Seymour, eldest son of He 
J. Hi. Seymour, Esq., of Wells, Somerset, to Susannah Biscoe, daughter of the Rev, 
Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden, Surrey. 

DEATHS, 

On the 11th September, near Saharunpore, East Indies, Lieutenant Archibald 8, 
Galloway, Third Bengal Light Cavalry, eldest son of the late Major-General Sir 
Archibald Galloway, K.C.B.; in his 35th year. 

On the 15th, at Wurrungul, Deccan, Thomas *Maling Warre, Esq., Ninth Regi- 
ment Madras Native Infantry, and Captain in the service of H. H. the Nizam, eldest 
son of Major-General Sir William Warre, C.B. 

On the 2ist, at Agra, Henry Hamilton Bell, Esq., President of the Agra Bank, 
second surviving son of the late Sir Thomas Bell; in his 63d year. 

On the 26th October, the Rev. Thomas Coker Adams, Rural Dean, Vicar of Ansty, 
Warwickshire ; in his 68th year. 

On the 30th, the Rev. Nathaniel George Woodrooffe, A.M., forty-eight years 
Vicar of the parish of Somerford Keynes, Wilts; in his 87th year. 

On the 30th, at Geneva, the Hon. James Fitzroy Henry William Wellesley, younger 
son of the Right Hon. the Earl of Mornington; in his 36th year. 

On the 31st, at Lytham, Lancashire, Lieutenant-General Arthur Lloyd; in his 
79th year. 

On the Ist November, in Torrington Square, Thomas Galloway, F.R.S. and 
F.R.A.S., Registrar of the Amicable Society; in his 55th year. 

On the Ist, at Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, Lady Buller ; in her 78th year. 

On the 2d, in Warwick Square, Belgrave Road, Edith, second daughter of Sir James 
and Lady Emerson Tennent; in her 11th year. 

On the 2d, at Lacety, Lincolnshire, W illiam Brooks, Esq.; in his 93} year. 

On the 4th, at the Pradoe, Shropshire, the Hon. Thomas Kenyon; in his 71st year, 

Lately, at Broughton Hall, Staffordshire, the Rev. Sir Henry Delves Broughton, 
Bart.; in his 75th year. 











"7 y J As bad . 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Apmrraty, Nov. 3.—Corps of Royal Marines—Col. and Sec. Commandant J, 
M. Pilcher to be Col.-Commandant, vice W. Powell, to retired full-pay; Lieut.- 
Col. S. B. Ellis, C.B. to be Col. and Sec. Commandant, vice Pilcher, promoted; 
Capt. and Brevet Major W. Calamy to be Lieut.-Col. vice Ellis, promoted ; Firat 
Lieut. J. H. Mercer to be Capt. vice Calamy, promoted ; Sec. Lieut. H. J. Jull to 
be First Lieut. vice Mercer, promoted, 

Wanr-orricr, Nov. 7.—3d Regt. Foot—Lieut. C. Hood to be Capt. by pur. vice 
Coble, who retires. Ith Foot—Capt. A. H. L. Wyatt, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice Cockburn, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; Assist.-Surg. N. Hef- 
fernan, M.B. from 60th Foot, to be Surg. vice Chapman, promoted on the Staff. 38th 
Foot— Ensign A. C. Snodgrass to be Lieut. by pur. vice Green, who retires. 57th 
Foot— Quartermaster-Serg Baleombe to be Quartermaster, vice Morrow, dec, 
60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. O. Hoile, M.D. from 18th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. viee 
Heffernan, promoted in Lith Foot. Glst Foot Acting Assist.-Surg. C. M. M. Mile 
ler, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Briscoe, dec. 85th Foot—Licut. R. Maunsell to 
be Capt. by pur. vice Parratt, who retires; Ensign Sir H, H. Edwardes, Bart. to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Maunsell. 91st Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class W. Arden 
to be Surg. vice Reid, appointed to the Staff. a 

3d West India Regt — Celour-Serg. G. A. Moorhead, from 7th Foot, to be Ensign, 
without pur, vice Robinson, promoted, 

St. Helena Regt.—Capt. H. Gahan, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Bolton, 
who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff —Staff-Surg. of First Class A. Shanks, M.D. to be Deputy Inspector+ 
Gen. of Hospitals, vice Roe, dec. Surg. J. 8. Chapman, from 11th Foot, to be Staff- 
Surg. First Class, vice Shanks, promoted. Surg. F. Reid, M.D. from 91st Foot, to 
be Staff-Surg. of Second Class, vice Arden, appointed to 91st Foot. 
Brevet—Capt. A. H. L. Wyatt, of 11th Foot, to be Major in the Army 


’ gDpTTD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, November 4. 

Partnenswirs Disso.vep.—Pope and Daubeny, Manchester Square, surgeons— 
Mills and Co, Whitby, Yorkshire, marine-store-dealers—Honeyman and Martin, 
Fenchurch Street, confectioners Shepherd and Simpson, Beverley, attar- 
nies — J. and T. Raddenberry, Bristol, florists — Wolstenholme and Co. Man- 
chester, manufacturers of drills—Gunner and Son, Bishop's Waltham, Hampshire, 
bankers—Halliday and Co. Halifax, silk-dressers ; as far as regards 5 —— 
Noble and Emmott, Queen’s Warehouse, St. Katherine's Docks—Daly and ‘ 
Manchester, floorcloth-manufacturers—Bucknall and Spark, Bristol, linen-drapers 
—Lee aud Whiteley, Batley, woollen-manufacturers—Silverston and Co. Lomberd 


— 
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Street, money-changers—Rowe and Co. Upminster, Essex, sh kers—S. and J. 
Prosser, High Holborn, shell-fishmongers—Eve and Phythian, West Strand, tea- 
dealers— Watson and Son, and the Clyde Bottle-work Company, Glasgow; as far as 
regards J. H. Watson—North British Australian Loan and Investment Company ; 
as far as regards J. Giles—City of Glasgow Bank; as far as regards A. and A. Gray. 

Banxrvupts.—GrorGr Manon and W1ILLIAM STEPHEN Mummery, Avery Row, Bond 
Street, paper-stainers, to surrender Nov. 14, Dec. 18: solicitor, Gidley, Crosby Hall 
Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Hennry Sanpers, 
Upper Thames Street, cheesemonger, Nov. 14, Dec. 18: solicitors, Lawrance and 
Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 


Epwarp Jones, Strand, woollen-draper, Nov. 14, Dec. 19: solicitors, Linklaters, | 


Sise Lane ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Ricuarp Howron CuminG, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, bookseller, Nov.* 14, Dec. 19: solicitor, Hubbard, Buck- 
lersbury; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Joun Drew, Hampton 
Gay, Oxfordshire, paper-maker, Nov. 18, Dec. 11: solicitor, Skynner, Coleman 
Street; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—WittiaAm Jones, New Road, 
Whitechapel, cow-keeper, Nov. 12, Dec. 20: solicitor, Nind, Clements Lane; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Tuomas Exry, Cambridge, spirit-merchant, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 20: solicitors, Cole, Adelphi Terrace; Fosters, Cambridge; official 





assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—W1L.1AM Epwarps, Brighton, carpenter, Nov. 21, | 
Dec. 11: solicitor, Spiller, South Place, Finsbury; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- | 


brook Court—Joun Fiercurr, Dudley, publican, Nov. 17, Dec. 6: solicitors, Hayes 
and Son, Halesowen; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Birmingham—Tuomas Gopparp, Derby, brush-manufacturer, Noy. 21, Dec. 5: solici- 
tor, Bowley, Nottingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Josreru Apams, 
Hanmer, Flintshire, cheese-dealer, Nov. 17, Dec. 15: solicitors, Evans and Son, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Tuomas Ramspen, Chester, timber- 
merchant, Nov. 13, Dec. 11: solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; official assignee, Tur- 
ner, Liverpool—Davip Hoop, Chorley,bleacher, Nov. 20, Dec. 11: solicitors, Bicker- 
staff and Myers, Preston; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Nov. 25, Northover, Cheapside, lint-manufacturer—Nov. 27, Kings- 
ford and Barnwell, Ickham, Kent, millers—Nov. 28, Croome, Bristol, engineer— 
Nov. 27, Herring, Rochdale, iron-founder-—Nov. 27, Watson and Kingstone, Roch- 
dale, mercers—Nov, 27, Watts, Ashton-under-Lyne, draper—Nov. 29, Derham and 
Co. Leeds, worsted-spinners—Nov. 27, Alanson, Liverpool, wine-merchant—N oy. 
28, Russell, Altham Mills, Blackburn, Lancashire, miller. 

Cerriricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
—— 26, Gideon, Minories, clothier—Nov. 26, Warren, Ardleigh, Essex, 
muller. 

Dec.arations or Divipenps.—Trotman, Liverpool, merchant; fifth div. of }d. 
Nov. 5, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Heyes and Co. Liver- 

ool, merchants; fourth div. of {d. Nov. 12, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, 

iverpool—Brankley and Glossop, Pilsworth, Lancashire, dyers; div. of 20s. on the 
separate estate of J. Brankley, and first div. of 5s. 2d. on the separate estate of J. 
Glossop, Nov. 6, or any subsequent Thursday; Lee, Manchester—Acomb, York, 
draper ; second div. of 2s. 6d. Nov. 6, or any subsequent Thursday; Lee, Manches- 
ter—Parker, Coventry, carpenter; first div. of 3s. 3d. Nov. 6, or any subsequent 
Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—Boydell and Roper, Kingswinford, iron-founders ; 
sec. div. of 2 19-32d. on the separate estate, Nov. 6, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Valpy, Birmingham. 

Scorcu Srquesrrations. — Jockel, Edinburgh, butcher, Nov. 8, 29—Gourlay, 
a. hotelkeeper, Nov. 7, Dec. 5—Burns, Glasgow, commission-merchant, 

OV. /, 28. 





Friday, November 7. 

Partversuiprs Dissotvep.—Robinson and Lorking, Grafton Street, Soho, coffee- 
house-keepers—J. and J. Watson, Guisely, Yorkshire, tanners—Smith and Co. 
Laurence Pountney Hill, tea-dealers; as far as regards J. Smith—George and Ri- 
chardson, Victoria Road, Pimlico, upholsterers— Dixon and mae Bradford, York- 
shire, ironmongers—Godfrey and Son, West Smithfield, cattle-salesmen—Yearsley 
and Co. Baker Street, wine-merchants— Nuttall and Harrop, Holehouse, Derbyshi 
waste-bleachers—Fletcher and Robson, Burnhope, Durham, quarrymen—Grays 
and Earle, York, stock-brokers—Coward and Co. Liverpool, commission-agents— 
Lightbown and Co. Manchester, paper-stainers ; as far as regards D. Graham-—W. 
and W. Walters, Kingston-upon-Thames, attornies-*Chamberlain and Co. Worces- 
ter, porcelain-manufacturers—Grazebrook and Wragge, Stourbridge, attornies— 
Voules and Last, New Windsor, attornies—Steward and Snow, Water Street, Strand, 

rinters—Field and Molineaux, Bowden, Cheshire, corn-factors—Briggs and Co. 

underland, ship-brokers—Haigh and Gledbill, Honley, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 
facturers—Toppin and Hurford, Bucklersbury, auctioneers. 

Banxrvptcies ANNULLED.— WILLIAM Buppis, Irongate Wharf, Paddington, tim- 
ber-merchant—Ricuarp Epwarps, Sudbury, Suffolk, linen-draper. 

Banxrvupts.—E.y Krrson, Fenchurch Street, saddler, to surrender Nov. 14, Dec. 
16: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall 
Street—Josern Batrrye Lovis Bucktanp, Threadneedle Street, insurance-agent, 
Nov. 14, Dec. 16: solicitor, Cox, Pinner’s Hall; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Grorce Smrru, Walter’s Buildings, Old Kent Road, corn-mer- 
chant, Nov. 15, Dec. 13: solicitor, Moss, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street—Avustin Ropert Stacx, Strood, ironmonger, Nov. 21, Dec. 20: 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers—Wi.t1aM James, Plumstead, builder, Nov. 19, Dec. 16: solicitor, 
Hensman, College Hill; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street Buildings—Wi1- 
11aM Simmonps, Brighton, grocer, Nov. 18, Dec. 15: solicitors, Sowton, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row; Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Avevustus Rapcuiirre jun. Chichester Place, Gray’s Inn Road, window-glass- 
merchant, Nov. 21, Dec. 15: solicitor, Taylor, South Street, Finsbury Square ; 
official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Witi1amM Jonn Murai, Ingram Court, 
Fenchurch Street, cement-manufacturer, Nov. 21, Dec. 18: solicitors, Linklaters, 
Sise Lane; Cobbold and Patteson, Bedford Row; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Francisco Franciscowitz Bracoiorri, Highbury, merchant, Nov. 25, 
Dec. 18: solicitor, Cotterill, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Grorce Morepty Mowsray, Hove, Sussex, builder, Nov. 25, Dec. 15: 
solicitors, Sowton, Great James Street; Evershed, Brighton; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Toy, Wolverhampton, innkeeper, Nov. 18, Dec. 16: 
solicitor, Hayes, Wolverhampton; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Sa- 
mvet Haut, Tipton, miller, Nov. 20, Dec. 16: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Bir- 
mingham; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Joun Putiurs, Birmingham, 
druggist, Nov. 17, Dec. 9: solicitors, Chaplin and Co. Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Christie, Birmingham—Josrru Bayty Capry, Malmesbury, stationer, Nov. 
20, Dec. 18: solicitors, Church and Son, Bedford Row; official assignee, Hutton, 
Bristol—Cuarves Isaacs, Bristol, furrier, Nov. 21, Dec. 17: solicitor, Bevan, Bris- 
tol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Henry Cannirorp, Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, innkeeper, Nov. 19, Dec. 10: solicitors, Coleridge and Son, Ottery St. Mary ; 
Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Epwarp Huinpiey, Liverpool, 
coal-merchant, Nov. 18, Dec. 8: solicitors, Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divivenps.—Dec. 1, T. S. and R. C. Dickinson, Gresham Street 
Nov. 28, Murray, Gresham Street, woollen-warel Nov. 28, J. and W. Chis- 
holm, Ludgate Hill, perfumers.— Nov. 28, Whitehead, Fleet Street, printer—Nov. 
29, Bagnall, Burslem, grocer—Dec. 2, Tidey, Rugby, bookseller—Dec. 2, J. and 
R. ¥. Watson, Sunderland, ship-builders— Dec. 1, S. and J. Joule, Macclesfield, 
riband-manufacturers — Dec. 1, M‘Namee, Manchester, chemist—Dec. 1, G. L. 
Owens, Manchester, woollen-draper—Nov. 28, Charles, Manchester, flour-dealer— 
Dec. 5, Lewis and Hervey, Halifax, spirit-merchants—Dec. 4, Sclater, Exeter, nur- 
seryman—Nov. 28, Clegg and Co. West Derby, Lancashire, iron-founders—Nov. 28, 
Gamble, Liverpool, merchant. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 1, Schofield, Aldermanbury, warehouseman—Nov. 29, Brid es jun. 
Whittlesea, farmer—Nov. 29, Robinson, Trinity Square, Tower Hill, corn-factor— 
Dec. 2, Oley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker— Dec. 2, Hurst, Warrington, print- 
er— Dec. 1, J. and J. Heywood, Liverpool, provision-merchants—Dec. 4, Watson, 
Skipton, linen-draper—Nov. 29, Coslett and Pemberton, Sedgley, cement-merchants. 

ECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—Jackson, Orchard Street, paper-hanger; first div. 
of 2s. 8d. Nov. 8, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court —Sut- 
ton, Scarborough, mariner; fourth div. of 3s. 2d. Nov. 8, and three subsequent Satur- 
days; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Barber, Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, builder ; first 
div. of 3s. 9d. Nov. 8, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Cockerill, Northampton, draper; first div. of 1s. 4d. Nov. 8, and three subsequent 
Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Emery, Preston, innkeeper; div. of 2s. 5d. 
any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester—Hunt, Edgeware Road, draper; first div. of 
5s. 3d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Westmacott, Fulham Road, 
nurseryman ; first div. of 10)d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcn Sequesrrations.—F. and F. M‘Callum, Banff, fish-curers, Nov. 17, Dec. 
15—Chalmers, Dundee, spirit-merchant, Nov. 12, Dec. 3—Thomas, Dundee, mer- 
chant, Noy. 15, Dec, 5—M‘Arthur, Oban, hotelkeeper, Nov. 12, Dec. 6, 
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PRICES CURRENT 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

| Saturd. Monday, Tuesday. Wednes,) Thurs, riday 
— ee ee ees . 


3 per Cent Consols ...cceceses.ceceseeeee! 






































































Ditto for Account .... .| 97 4 of bod 
3 per Cents Reduced... | § 7) «6| «CUS? ~ bee 98 
34 per Cents 42 98 | oad | oa | 281 
Long Annuities | 5 2 ee 934 98; M 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . 3 ‘ Pd 2 tq 14 7 7 
India Stock, 10} per Cent........ ae seat =. - 24 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem .. a | 52pm., 54 bi 264 | 264 
India Bonds 3 per Cent.......... a 57 pm. 7 | of 3 | we 
—= 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Dmstetam. cccocceccccececs 5 p. Ct.) —— Massachusetts (Sterling 5 ‘ Cc 
Belgian. Ah ex d. |) Mexican .... a tn S106 
Ditto..... 23 — — |) Michigan . aa’ an 
Brazilian ... 5 — 874 }| Mississippi 2 ee 
Buenos Ayre: 6— 42 New York, Be oy a 
Chilian 6 — 102 GP ccesen ocens "6 nos | 9% 
5— lol Pennsylvania wr = 104 
+23 — 58} Peruvian...... yeh 8 
SND cecnceseedesveccuned 41— ) Portuguese x roe = 
French +3 — [56f. 87h ¢.}| Ditto. .... a ho 
Ditto .. 5 = Russian at = 
Indiana.. At 74 Spanish 5 poe Nz 
Illinois .. 6 — MB  scccess Bm 
Kentucky ........ w= —— || Ditto (Passive) .. be 
Louisiana (Sterling)......5 — | 90exd. } Ditto (Coupons) . an 6 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5s— 88 |, Venezuela Active............., ° ‘| sy 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltways— | Banxs— 
Caledonian .........0+0+ ececcccce 125 Australasian. ....... oe | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow e- —_ | British North American. | po 
Eastern Counties 6} Colonial . | 
Great Northern .. 163 Commere: | 10j 
Great South. and V ait London and Westminster , 28 
Great Western 81 London Joint Stock | a 
Hull and Selby. —_ National of Ireland ... IS 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .......| 548 | National Provincial. Pn 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 76h Provincial of Ireland... ‘s 
London Brighton and South Coast 933 | Union of Australia, ... “ 
London and Blackwall........ eee 7 | Union of London.. eveees = 
London and North-western ...... 1135” | Mines— 3 
BEE cccccasceoves anes 48} | Bolanos...... enneus ame 
North British .. 5} Brazilian Imperial . . 
Scottish Central........ 13hex d. | Ditto (St. John del Key). mT 
South-eastern and Dover 1 Cobre Copper ......... - tee at 
South-western . evee B34 MISCELLANEOUs— 3 
York, Newcastle, and Be eed 18 Australian Agricultural ........ b 
York and North Midland ........ 193 CaMAER cocccccccccccecs eocceces rrr 
Docks— 4 General Steam .............+00. of 
East and West India....... eocece —_ Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 7 
London .......e06+ ee 117 Royal Mail Steam............ «| T8exd. 
St. Katherine . —_— | South Australian ......... ovcod 234 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for th ending 
Saturday, the Ist day of Nov. 185k. oe - 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





















Notes issued secesscescese ove £28,613,895 Government Debt.......... +++ £11,015,106 
Other Securities .... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 14,610,520 
Silver Bullion,........ 33,375 
28,643,595 "425,013,595 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
Rest eevceese pene eee e yl cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,241,768 
Public Deposits’. Other Securities. .........+.0+ + 12,688) 
Other Deposits ....... e- Notes ... oe soos 8,175,170 
Seven Day and other Bills, Gold and er eeevececes 645,746 





£34,750,706 £34,750,706 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Diyidead Accts, 





BULLION. 


} Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 @ | Copper, British Cakes £84 


00.000 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 0 
New Dollars .....0seceeeeesererere 0410 Lead, British Pig..... 7 0060..17 50 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... 0 5 Of | Steel, Swedish Keg... 4 lo 0.. 0 60 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 7. 


&. &. s. s. 
Wheat, R.New 34to36 | Rye ........ 27to29 | 











Fine .. | Barley ..... 23—24 e 

Old Malting .. 27—28 Boilers ... 30—31 | Poland .., 19-20 
White . Malt, Ord. , 48—52 | Beans, Ticks. 25—27 | Fine ., 20~21 
Fine..... +. 388—40] Fine ..... 5i—58| Old....... 28—30| Potato..., 4—% 
Super. New. 42—44 | Peas, Hog .. 2—29 | Indian Gorn. 27—29 | Fine ., 25—26 























AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending Nov. 1. 
Wheat.... 368.2%. | Rye ....... 24s. 5d.) Wheat .... 368. 6d. | Rye....... « 24s, 10d, 
2 | Beans 28 1 | Barley ..... 25 7 | Beans ...... 28 6 
ee ere ae i nee em | ree a7 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........... per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
BOSSES cocsccccccesccscecscece 35 —38 | Carlow, 4. 2s. to 4/. 8s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 33 — 36 | Bacon, Irish ........+++ per cwt. 52s, to 54s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 34 Cheese, Cheshire .....-+++ese++ 42 -— 70 
American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 | Derby Plain .. 6 — 8 
Canadian .....ccccsescccers 19 — 22 Hams, York . 





, eee 
Bread, 54d. to 64d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 12 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Newoate anp Leapennate.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie aT 
8. aod «6 s. d, sd. 56. a. SMITHFIELD. 

Beef .. 2 2to2 &8to3 2 «4. 2 4to3 OW3 8 i 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 8 .... 3 2—31—4 4 
Veal .. 24—3 4—310 .. 286—3 4i—4 0 
Pork .. 2 8=—3 4—4 0 .... 3 8—4 O—4 4 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0—0 0 00 00-0 0 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. | 


Kent Pockets... 
Choice ditto . 
Sussex ditto ... . los — 120 (Leicester Hogget an th 

Farnham ditto. .........5 «++ 150 — 200 (Fine Combing........++++++++ eee 


WOOL. 
. 126s. to 140s, |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 124. to 1344. 
- 40 — 220 | Wether and Ewe... lo — 1 


n- ? 
104 — 19 







| 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Warrecuare 
Hay, Good ....seecececees 75s ‘ Pret 605. = 
Inferior oo 60 6 —7 


New.. 

















Clover ....... 80 
Wheat Straw ......eeeeee 2 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. oa 
Ra ML ccccccccccece «-percwt. £1 11 © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. Ol. to ~~? . 
Refined ... cooame Ge © Congou, fine ~~ 84} @ 
Linseed Oil ...... eevcsecces 189 Pekoe, flowery at t= 3 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 910 0| *'In Bond—Duty 2s. 14. per Ib. oa 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 91s. 4 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. G PaiNary ..cscccccces CA = - 
Coals, Hetton......seseeeeeees 20 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 24. rye od. 


© 0 | West india Molasses ...... 13#. 04. 














wmwaaereenee@s& 2 © ww «6... ie we ..euiis ose eee Ke 


pr 
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November 8, 1851.] 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 
MEETING of the SESSION, 1851-52, will be 
oe Novemser 10, at the Society's Rooms, 21, 
held 08 Meet. ‘The Chair will’ be taken at Eight o'Clock in 
ning precisely. , 
the BY ay. ‘Order of the Council, 


gq SELLES HALL TRAINING 


J. W. TAYLOR, Clerk. 





SCHOOL.—Twenty one Exhibitions and four Queen's 
Scholarships are 
of these Exhibitions cover the Expenses of a year's 
and the rest reduce those expenses to 5! Students 

do not obtain Exhibitions, are entitled to recover the 
— er nearly the whole of the payments made by them for 
pac if they obtain a place in the Annual Class List of 


t. 
Certiacates ot tion for granting the Exhibitions and Queen's 
AD snipe and for admitting other Students, will com- 
Sebo eat Kneller Hall on the 15th of December 
wm oe requisite Forms and for any further information, 
couiidates should apply by letter to the Rev. F. Temrre, 
Koeller Hall, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


‘4 ro 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS ARE 
EXCHANGED WEEKLY, at the Residence of every 
nscriber, within Four or Miles of MUDIE’'S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Terms of Subscription—Three Volumes at one 
time ‘Two Guineas; or Six Volumes at one time, Three 


neas per Annum. 
ps meen, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square 


ro . > 

EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—FRESH 

COPIES of all the BEST NEW WORKS continue to 

be added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, as freely as Sub- 

seribers may require them. Single Subscription, One 

per Annum , First Class Country Subscription, Two Guit 

and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 

Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 

terms. For Prospectuses apply to Cuartes Enwanv Mupie, 
28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


pest - OFFICE LONDON 


NOW OPEN to COMPETITION at the 


School. 
Eleven 
ining, 























DIREC- 


TORY for 1852. Chief divisions of the Work: Orri- 
cut Drrectory; Sraeer Draecroxy; Commenciat Dine 
Count Direc 


gort; Taaves’ Directory; Law Diarrerony ; 


fort; PantiaMentary Directory; Posrat Dikectony ; Crry 
Diarcrory ; Converance and Bankino Dinecronins, &c. &e 
2 are contained in the Times of 


Reviews of this Edition for 185: 
the 2ist October 1851; Daily News, Lith October; Morning 
Chronicle, 15th; Morning Herald, and Sun, 17th; Examiner, 

Spectator, Literary Gazette, Shipping 









zette, 
Weekly Dispatch, 19th; Standard, 2\st; 
Morning Advertiser, 22d ; Illustrated London News, John Bull, 
Bell's Weekly Messenger ; and Mining Journal, 25th; Era, 
%th October; and Court Journal, November Ist, 1851. W. 
Kexty and Co. 19 and 20, Old Boswell Court, Temple Bar, and 
all Booksellers, 


HE GRAND POLISH AND 

GARIAN BALL AND CONCERT at GUILDHALL, on 
Tuvaspay Next, the 13th instant.—It is most gratifying to be 
able to announce that this benevolent undertaking will not 
ealy prove a source of relief to the unfortunate persons in 
whose behalf it is got up, but also one of the most magnificent 
entertainments given lately in this metropolis. The Com 
mittee have used every exertion to promote the comfort of 
the numerous company which is expected to testify its feel 
ings with the cause of the oppressed. The hall will preserve 
all the splendid fittings used on the Lord Mayor's Da 
the floor will this time be covered with cloth, to obviate the 
inconvenience of the dust arising from the chalk formerly 
used. A long list of the patrons and patronesses, many of 
whom will attend, shows the interest of all classes in this 
praiseworthy object. To vary the attractions of the Ball, a 
very select Concert will take place in the 























Council Chamber, 
towhich many distinguished Artistes have generously prof 

fered their assistance. The Concert will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, supported by Mrs. Weiss, Madile. 
Therese Magner, Miss Amelia Edwards, Miss Ransford, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. W. H. Harrison, Mr. Be , Mr. Frank Bodda, 
and Mr. Weiss. Owing to a positive intimation of the illus 

trious Hungarian patriot, M. Kossuth, to be present at the 
Rall, (for which purpose he has delayed his departure till the 
léth instant,) the applications for Tickets are incessant, and 
the Committee, with regard to the comfort of the visitors, 
have properly limited their issue. 








Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.CB. and G.CM.G 


ern n ag egg aS ASE aaa 
OCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 


For Prospectuses apply to Cuantes Ep- | 


HUN- | 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 


and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.n. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 
Directors, 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman. 
dames Frederick Nugent Danicll, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Admiral of the Fleet the ; Maj.-Gen. Taylor,C.B. E.LC.S, 
Right Hon. Sir G. Cock- | Maj.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard,C.B. 
burn, G.C.B. Maj.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D 
ht. G.C.H. Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 

General Sir Thomas Bradford, | Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent 
6.C.B. G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 

Major General Sir Hew D. | Maj. Gen.SirJno. Rolt, K.C.R 
Ross, K.C_B. Deputy Adju- | Maj. F.S.Sotheby,C.B. E.LC.S, 
tant-General RI. Artillery. | Maj i ; 

Capt. Sir George Back, R-N 
PRS. 
























c 
pt. William Cuppa 
Capt. Michael Quin, R. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Physicians—Sir Charles Fe rzusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F_LS 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle Strect, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Solicitor—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. President of the Institute 
of Actuarics 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
Profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 
_The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 











moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase | 


a tisk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
Climate t » another without forfeiting their policies 
Pocr-Firtns of the Prorirs are divided among the Assured 
_ The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the 
Second Septennial Division of Profits, in the pre ’ > 
1851, have warranted the apportionment of a very liberal 
Bouus : 
. The additions to various Policies are shown in the follow 
ing CXamples— 








Age Policy Total 
when effected Sum Additions 
Assured. in Assured in 1851 
23... 2838 . £1000 -- £164 12) 2) Participators 
Isa 1000 176 19 8 in Two 
1838 1000 6 Septennial 
1838 1000 8 Divisions 
1838 1000 4 of Profits 
ls44 wo 0) Participators 
Is44 1000 " in One 
1st 1000 0 Septennial 
vee D844 1000 7 Division 
66 sid 1000 415 8/7 of Profits 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ON OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY. 
Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
_ Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,000!. was added to Policies at the lest Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62}/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,047 ,600/. 
per Annum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

For particulars apply to ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


> AY . 
JROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, yal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy 
Annual Income, 150,000/, Bonuses declared, 7 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsicy Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. Will ohn Williams 
ohn A aumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


| Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 





Income 180,000i, 



























of Bonuses. 





mas Bonuses added 
| | subsequently, 
Original Premium. | to be further 

| increased 


} 
Date of| Sum 
Policy. Insured 




















| | annually. 
queue | 
£ da | 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished | 
1811 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto 
1818 1000 | 34:16:10 ditto 114 18 10 
_ Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 





| |Total with addi- 











Policy | pate Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur- 
No. | > | Insured. | added. | ther increased. | 
| | 
| £ £ s. d. | £ s. 4. 
521 | 1807 990 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 8558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50. Regent Street. 


\AUTION.—Few News paper readers can 


have escaped noticing the following advertisement— 








** Many have assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, of REGENT STREET and CORN- 
HILL, ard the originators and sole proprictors of both the 





material and design used in this inexpensive and gentlemanly 
article of dress.” In addition to the above, it is now neces- 
sary to state that, besides a very unfair appropriation of the 
same names, there is an absurd mimicry of all the minor 
details, and almost verbatim copies of this firm's daily adver 
tisement.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent Street, 


and 22, Cornhill, London 

Wf ESSRS. NICOLL’S  ESTABLISH- 
4 MENTS IN LONDON 

Are thus arranged (Excellence and Economy being conspi- 
cuous throughout.) 

In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 
all kinds of the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 
Gentlemen 

The NEXT HOUSE, Number 116, is connected with the 
above, asalso with the other two houses, but is chiefly devoted 
to the production of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, &c 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 
Municipal office, may be scen and tested, as also great im- 
provements in the form and general appearance of Riding 
Habits, &c. for Ladies 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public or prtvate 
schools, & 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there is the ever popular Pa- 
let)t and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious ease, and a division exclusively for travelling and 
sporting, including all the new inventions of Vulcanized 
India rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boots, 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &c. &e. There is also a depart- 
ment for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 
well attended to. 

AT THE CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Morning and Evening attire, with Palet$ts, may 








2 


CORNHILL, 
be obtained 





as in Regent Street; but there simply specimens of the 
several other departments above described are submitted, 
The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART 


MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET, 

and in the CITY, CHANGE ALLEY. 

ICT ON PARLE FRANCATS 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH 
QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL 
wr , . -RnpTyppr 
SOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 6d. Patronized by her Majesty and H.R. Hf 
Prince Albert. Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM 
for stopping decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth ina soft state, without any pressure or 
pain, and immediately HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENA 
MEL, it will remain in the tooth many years, rendering ex- 
traction unnecessary and arresting the further progress of 
decay, and is far superior to anything ever before used, as it 
will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the Tooth All 
persons use it themselves, with ease, as full directions are en 
Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 17, 
Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
y free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street ; 
nd Hannay, 63, Oxford Street, Butler, 4, Cheap 
n, GS, Cornhill; and all Medicine Venders in the 
g Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the 
loss of teeth on his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHESION 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the 
extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful operation 
whatever —17, George Street, Hanover At home 
from loll 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
Harvey's 





7 
















Square 





imposed upon by spurious imitations of their 


are 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witcias Lazener” 


mm the back, in addition te the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

bE. Lazenny and Son's BSSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecumar care which has rendered it 
$0 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
tc. and is manufactured only at their old-established Pish 





Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Squire. 


| conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Bre 
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+ ‘ah 
HOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.— 
These Needles have been celebrated for the last half- 
century, and are unsurpassed in excellence. They are manu- 
factured of the best spring steel, have highly finished taper 
points, and perfectly burnished drilled eyes. Sold in papers, 
and in every variety of fancy boxes and cases adapted for pre- 
sents, by Owen, 98, Oxford St Milikin, 161, Strand ; 
Looker, 42, Leadenhall Street, ; and by many drapers 
“ Tuomas Bovtron , Manufacturer, London,” on each paper. 


* > . . y 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
ndu d Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved 
Decanters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Gob- 
lets, and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass 
arms, from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental 
me sage on view. Furnishing orders executed with 
atch 
, Ss yr LL To Wore 
|: ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, AND 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT.COLLARS, are not sold by 
any Hosiers or Drapers. The collars possess an improved 
method of fastening, which entirely dispenses with the use of 
strings, loops, or clastic contrivances—adapted to any size, 
suitable for once or twice round cravats. May be had in 
three different sizes, and cither round or pointed Price 
lls. 6d. per dozen. Two, as samples, sent post. free on receipt 
of twenty-eight postage. stamps.—Ricnarp Foro, 185, Strand, 
London. 


; ras ra 

( RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. — Recently 
, received from Paris, a large variety of Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, in ormolu, mar- 
ble, and china. The designs are pastoral and historical, and 
include a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The 
price is four, five, and seven guineas each, and upwards.—A, 
B. Savory and Sons, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the statue 
of the Duke of Wellington. 


r 7 . 

YOYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 
ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 

this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United 

































Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 


Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. & Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Warchouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood St. London. 
TLL > + > > 7 
] INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinneroann and Co, Dispensing Chemists, (and 
( eral Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire 











, oe ha yan 

Te E TEETH and BREATH.—A good 

set of Teeth ever insurcs favourable impressions, while 
their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. Among the verious preparations offered for the pur- 
pose, ROWLA ), or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the teeth to the latest period of life ; and from its 
aromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Beware of spurious imitations 
The genuine article has the words “ / Row Lanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp af 
fixed on each. Sold by themand by Chemists and Perfumers. 


J[OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS EFFECTUAL REMEDIES FOR ULCE- 
RATED SORE LEGS.— Extract of a letter from Mr. M‘Ken 
zie, of Industry, Montego Bay, Jamaica, dated September 25th 
1851. To Mr. Methado, Agent for that district—Dear Sir, 
you may no doubt be surprised at the numerous calls | make 
upon you for Holloway's Pills and Ointment. It is not to 
cure any ilis of my own that I use them, but to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor about me; IL have by their means just 
caused a dreadfully ulcerated leg to be cured, and I have 
another case in hand, which has been bad for twenty-four 
years; and from former experience, | expect that it will be 
healed also.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hotto- 


war's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 

, r rare 
\ EDICINE ALWAYS AGGRAVATES 
4 DISEASE BUT DU BARRY’S FOOD IN 
VARIABLY CURES THEM; i od, fifty usand cures 
have been effected by Du Barry's delicious Revalenta Arabica 
Food, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, (as it 
saves 50 times its cost in other remedies.) Cure No. 71,of dys 
pepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies—" I 
have derived considerable benefit from Du Barry's Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and 
the public to authorize the publication of these lines—Stuart 
de Decies.” Cure 49,832: “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, gh, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness atthe stomach, and vomitings, 
have been removed by Du Barry's excellent food—Maria 
Jolly Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 180 
“ Twenty-five rs’ nervousness, constipation, indigestion, 
and debility, from which I had suffered gr misery, and which 
no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectually 
cured by Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food in a very short 
time—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” Cure No. 4208 
“ Bight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, 
spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry's delicious health restoring food in a very short 
time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries. Rev. John 
W. Flavel, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” Cure No. 1609 
“ Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck 
and left arm, and general debility, which rendered my life 
very miserable, has been rad ly removed by Du Barry's 
health-restoring food—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, 
Skibbereen.”’ Copics of Testimonials of 50,000 cures (including 
those of Major-General Thomas King, Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
and Harvey) may be had gratis. In London are agents— 
Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly, Purveyors to her 
Majesty the Qu also to be had at Gracechurch Street, 
330, and 451, Strand. In canisters, with full instructions, Ib 
2s. Od.; Wb. 4s, Gd.; Sb. Lis; 12 Ib, 22s. Super-refined, 5b 
10lb, 33s. The vib. and 121d. carriage free. Du Baarr 
Co. 127, New Bond Street, London 


and 
|)" COMBE’S WORKS ON HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION. 
I. ON DIGESTION AND DIET. 
Edited by James Coxr, M.D. 2s 6d. 
Il. PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION. Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6 
* The People’s Edition,” royal 8vo. 2s. #d. F 
111. ON THE MANAGEMENT of INFANCY 
For the Use of Parents. Seventh Edition, 2s, 6d. ’ 
Simpkin, MarsHan., and Co. London; MacLacuLan > 
and Srewart, Edinburgh. 


































































Ninth Edition. 
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Now ready, price 2s. Second Edition, 
THACA in 1850. By Grorce Fenev- 
son Bowen, M.A. Fellow of Brasenose Col. Ox. 
and President of the Ionian University. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly; Vincent, Oxford ; and 
Deicuron, Cambridge.—Also, 
The IONIAN ISLANDS under BRITISH PRO- 
TECTION. 2s. 6d. 





2 new vols. of 


Now ready, 
HE JUDGES OF ENGLAND, and 
the Courts at Westminster. By Epwarp Foss, 


B.A. 
Volume IIT. 1272-1377. Volume IV. 1377-1485. 
Lately published, price 14s. each, cloth, 
Volume I. 1066-1199. Volume Il. 1199-1272. 
London: Loyeman, Brows, Green, and LonomMans. 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
In feap. 8vo. pp. 574, price 5s. cloth, . 
MERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, 
and ORATIONS ; including the First and Second 
Series of Essays, Nature, Representative Men, and 
Orations and Addresses; with Introductory Essay on 
Emerson and his Writings. 
London: Wa. 8S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC 
DISEASE. An Exposition of the Cause, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; 
and of their Treatment by Water and Hygienic means. 
By James M. Gutty, MD. Fellow of the Royal Medi- 
eal and Chirurgical Society, London. 
London: Jonny Crvrcnit.. Malvern: Hevev Taw 












Just ready, clown, is. 
| SKETCHES, chiefly Ecclesi- 
astical, to the Close of the Twelfth Century. 
By the Author of ** Proposals for Christian Union,” &c. 

Conrests: 1. Bardism—2. The Kings of Wales—3. 
The Welsh Church—4. Monastic Institutions—5. 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 

“It would be difficult to treat Church historyin a 
More popular, attractive, and intelligible style than he 
has continued to do.”—Daily News (on Author's 
former | s.) 

London: James Daruino, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
colu’s Inn Fields. 





Now ready, price 12s. 8vo. cloth, a New and Important 
Work on the study of Hexatpry, with upwards of 
200 Illustrations on Wood, from the most authentic 
sources, entitled 

HE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; or 
HERALDRY FOUNDED UPON FACTS. By 

J. R. Prancur, Esq. F.S.A. 

Preparing for early publication, A New Srory ror 
Cunistmas, by the Author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam,” “ The Dream Chintz,” &c. with Illus- 
trations by James Gopwin, to be called 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, 
W. N. Wricur, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
HANCERY EVIDENCE: Considera- 
tions (suggested by Commissioners’ inquiries) as 
to the Mode of Taking Evidence in Chancery, addressed 
to the Right Hon, Lord Truro. By Georce Becks, 

Solicitor. 

S. Sweet, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 1, Chan- 
cery Lane. 
By the Same, 

A LETTER TO LORD CAMPBELL, “On the 

County Court Extension Act, and on the Prevention of 

Frivolous Defences.” Second Edition. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 3s. ; post = 


free, 3s. Gd. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA., 
By Ricwarp Dawson, M.D. Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
8vo. cloth lettered, 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a Few Observa- 
tions on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive 
Experience in the Treatment of those Diseases: with 
some Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. 
London: Aytorr and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
| EBAHN’S EICHENFELS and DIA- 

4 LOGUES.—In what manner Henry came to the 
Kuowledge of God; a Tale. By Cu. Scuxemp. With 
a Complete Vocabulary and Dialogues, containing the 
ordinary Conversational Phrases. By Farck Lenaan. 

“A charming production. The dialogues are as 
perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language, as the vocabulary for mak- 
ing him a reader.” — Educational Times. 

** Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

** Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous publications, 
excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the Ger- 
man language.’’—Spectator. 

Cu. H. Ciarke, 25, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


Tn imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price 


10/. 10s. 
HE PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series of 
Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Natural Phenomena. By A. Kerra Joun- 
stonr, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.8S. F.G.S. Geographer at Edin- 
burgh to her Ma‘esty. 

“That admirable and beautiful publication.”—G@o- 
vernment Geological Survey. 

** We know of no work of which the methods are so 
well fitted for the instruction of those who come igno- 
rantly to the subject.”— Quarterly Reriew. 

**Embodies the materials of many volumes, the re- 
sults of long years of research ; and exhibits the most 
valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the 
age pictured visibly to the eye.” "Bliaburgh Review. 

“ The book before us is, in short, a graphic cyclope- 
dia of the sciences—an atlas of human knowledge 
done into maps.” — Atheneum 


ike PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced 
from the imperial folio. For the Use of Colleges, 

Academies, and ilies. Imperial quarto, [-bound 

morecco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

WI11u14M Biackwoop & Sows, Ediabargh and London. 

















In post 8vo. (pp. 596,) price 12r, 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 
CONTAINING : 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS oF ‘ 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ay SEPARATE 


—s on ALYSEs, 
By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen's College, Cork. 

** A copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries . 
latest ro but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of maine mineralogy to the 
and the singular questions that geology embraces.” —Spectator, ogy with 

“‘ There is a completeness about thi- Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to ew 
this branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the crystallographic and chemical “ 
each mineral, and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to ee ot 
any work on aye in the oye mp oe found in 

** One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published in our lan >," — Edi - ; 
sophical Journal. guage.” —Edinburgh New Philo. 


one Pursuing 





In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. the Fourru Eprrron of 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BY ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, NOTES, AND SUPPLEMENTAL D . a, 
BY J. R. M‘CULLOCH, ESQ. ISSERTATIONS, 
This edition contains elaborate notes on our Monetary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation La 

our Colonial Policy, Xe. ’ Ws, 
The Index extends to 50 closely-printed pages, affording facilities in the consultation of the work whic 
edition possesses to nearly so great an extent. . 
‘Adam Smith’s errors, when he fell into any, are corrected ; most of the improvements made in his science 
since his time are recorded ; and the work is not only adapted to our age, but is a history of past aberrations, ant 
of the progress towards truth. Mr. M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to make any work “wy 
lishes require any other notice er recommendation than such a brief description as we have now given of thi 
tents of this.”— Economist. - 2 con- 


h no other 





In a handsome volume, strongly half-bd. in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any 
work of its class. ’ 

** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can 
boast. Not avillage nor a rivulet rendered famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary 
of the adventurous traveller—not a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could determine with ac- 


| curacy, has been omitted in the Maps. * * * To crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most ap- 











proved plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all 
other works of the kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of education to ac- 
cept it as their standard of correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting to 
direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”—United Service Gazette, 224 
February 1851, 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s. 


‘ 
LOGARITHMIC TABLES, 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. 
Containing Logarithmic Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, with Arguments 
in Space and Time. 
By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F R.A.S. &e. Captain R.E_T.C.S. 
Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


*,.* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late Mr, 
Michael Taylor, 1792. 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 


CONTAINING LOGARITHMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000. 

Numbers to Logarithms from ‘0 to 1:00000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centesimal 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five 
Places; Tables to Five Places, for tinding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms; 
also Tables for Barometric and Thermometric Heights ; together with several other Tables of frequent 
use. 

*,* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presented in a compact and symmetrical shape. The 
original, by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce. hs ' 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaining 
Logarithms to a large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 





In 4to. price 3/7. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


' THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE 
ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LI 
TAY y ravrTraw 1" repe 
WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTILOUSES. 
By ALAN STEVENSON, LL.B. F.R.S.E. M.1.C.E. 
. Engineer to the Northern Lighthouse Board. 

‘* Replete with interest to the engineer.” — Nautical Magazine. , ‘ sal 

** Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practica 
science, and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.” — Newton's London Journal of Arts. 

“To sum up the contents of this volume in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are . 
their details so judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse 0 
England. The illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern science —mechanics and optics—pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.” — Atheneum. 

“ We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore ‘tl 
house and Lighthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats Is one b- i. ne 

eatest practical importance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval a. 
The great advantage of the refracting apparatus over th ting was first made generally known in — 
Britain by an able report by the author of the present wo n the present we must confine our elves = ~ 
volume before us, which is 80 abundant in material, that we * nnot hope to do anything like justice to it withir 
the straitened bounds at our disposal.” — Nautica! Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. _ 

* What Mr, Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called — ” 
work, and one not less important nor valuable than th- account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. We must now shut 
up Mr. Stevenson's book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter. 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. ; . - ise ccidiad 

“Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their oe bape 
has largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his ' = 
has Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant text than in oe Lo 
which he devotes to the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses. No such assistance, in¢ soho 
bring a disquisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the un . ens 
It needs, however, but an uninstructed glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from o _ 
chitectural labours he has further difficulties to encounter and problems to solve which require an extraor , 
combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains, to which the construction © 
corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. 


Apam and Caartes Brack, Edinburgh. Lonomanx, Brown, Greey, and Lonomans, London. 
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Just ready complete in 1 vol. with numerous IIlustra- | NEW NOVELS 
u ° '. 


tion: Grorck CRUIKSHANK, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SANDBOYS'S ADVEN TURES, 
on their Visit to London to ** Enjoy Themselves,” 
4 See the Great Exhibition. By HENRY MayYHeEw, 
hor of the ‘* Greatest Plague of Life. 
Auth D. Boour, 86, Fleet Street. 





ORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 
eo ready, price 2s. 6d. with large Coloured 
r Frontispiece, 
HE COMIC ALMANACK AND 
DIARY, for 1852. 
sely Illustrated by Groror Cavurksnank. 
pestaeny Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 
i ene 
XT J IME.—GRE: EXHIBITION. 
EXTRA VOLL ME . GRE AT 
blished, price 6s. with a Portrait of H.R.H. 
sen pe Prince Albert, ; 
*EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 
and ART- Extra Volume for 1851: pre senting a 
View of the Progress of Science and the Industrial Arts 
jn all Countries, as afforded by the Great Exhibition ; 
with a History of the Undertaking, an A i 
Constructive Details of the Building, Li 
holders, &e. By Joun Timbs, Editor of the ** Arcana of 
Davip Bocuse, Fleet Street. 






Science.” 


\ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, | 


} for Ocroser. 6s. 
]. The Republic of Chili. 
Fowler’s English Grammar. 
Slavery in the United States. 
Physical Geography 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
Hugh Miller and Popular Science. 
Life and Poetry of Wordsworth 
Parkman's History of Pontiac's War. 
9. Critical Notices, Xe. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


NHE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
ce ls. beautifully Mlustrated.— The Novemper 
Number Contains— Victor Mirotin and his Daughter; 
by Mrs. Crowe (Author of ** Susan Hopley,” &c. Xe. 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown—A Domestic Dialogue ; 
by the Editress. Getting into Society ; by the Author 
@ “Signs of Gentility.” The Minor Characters of 
Tennyson; by M. T. Two Nights and Two Days in 
Upper Assam; by an Officer’s Wife. Sir Philip Sidney. 
4 Comparison of Cathedrals; by Mrs, Ogilvy. Femi- 
nine Gossip from Paris; by ** Our Own Correspondent.” 
The Children’s Zodiac; by Mrs. ‘T. K. Hervey. Even- 
ing Hours; by the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
The Sceptic; by Maria Norris. Mignonette; by Mrs. 
Abdy. Autumn’s Last Flowers; by Mrs. Crosland 
The Work table; New Patterns by Aiguillette, wit! 
numerous Illustrations. The Garden. Literature. The 
Fashions; by M. Devy: beautifully coloured, Xe. &« 
Office, 246, Strand, London. 
“HE CRYSTAL PALACE AND 
ITS CONTENTS. 

“ With this title we are happy to see a weekly pub- 
lication is commneced, having for its object the placing 
within the reach of the humblest classes a complete 
record of allthe important facts connected with this 
great undertaking, and illustrations of a large number 


PT me cone 









tthe more valuable and interesting specimens ex- 
hibited. Among the many records of this great indus- 
| gathering which have already made their appear- 


ance, few ifany of them have been of such a charac- 
ras to supply the want very generally felt among the 
millions of the industrious classes, of something which 
thould perpetuate a know ledge of those facts and fea- 
tures which, whether viewed ina scientific, industrial, 
ial point of view, have given to the events of the 
year 1851 so marked and so decided a character The 
lustrations to the work are numereus and well exe- 
cuted, and comprise views of the Nave and Transept 
of the building, the ceremony of the Inauguration, the 
Amazon, the Glass Fountain, the Prize Medals, and a 
host of other attractive objects too numerous to men- 
tion.” —Morning Chronicle. 

The First Part, price 6d. and No. VI. price 1d. of 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE and its CONTENTS 
we now ready, the former containing upwards of 60 
Iustrations. 

W.M. Crarkr, 17, Warwick Lane; and all Book- , 
sellers in Town and Country. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
I. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
R : ENSCL Yr F E, 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 


Il. 
\ RS. MATHEWS; or FAMILY 
i MYSTERIES. By Mrs. Trottorr. 3 vols 


Itt. 
JALKENBURG. By the Author 


of“ Mildred Vernon.” 3vols. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 
TH LIVINGSTONES; a Story of Real 
Life. 3 vols. 
tal beautiful and instructive history 
“Scinating style.”— Britannia. 

Great freshness of matter is the characteristic of 
ao me The writer possesses knowledge of so- 
*ty, especially in Scotland, dramatic power in depict- 
m er ped and exhibiting scenes, with moral pur- 
ie and soundly elegant reflection.” Spectator. 

“taeRN and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marborough 
& Street. 
In 8vo. cloth, Vol. 3, price 10s. 6d. 
>» 
| KR. CHALMERS'S LIFE. By Dr. 
~ ae Opinion of the Britannia.—** T he third | 
is far Z s hese extraordinary and instructive memoirs 
hers interesting and important (han those which 
tation ‘an y - it records the opinions of men of repu- 
“a = of talent upon the great political experi- 
pte measures of their times. — . No one, 
er attentive perusal of this volume, can dispute, 
: 'n piety, learning,and eloquence, in industry, zeal, 
eeraheg rereneee Dr. Chalmers has seldom been 
*y any minister of the gospel, whether Epis- 
Publi or Presbyte: ian.” 
lished for Tuomas Constant r, by SuTHERIAND 


written ina 






“ox, Edinburgh; Hamitrox, Apams, and Co. 





| Just published, in 3 volumes, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE: 
4 / Ad Wd > 
) 2) , \ DW r ~T ST 
OR SELF - DEPENDENCE. 
By Mrs. Burevry. 

** This is a first novel—we hope it will not be the last--by its authoress, who possesses a clear appreciation of 
humour and of pathos—a firm hand in noting down the salient features of character—and a constancy to the 
leading purpose of her story. There is nothing untrue to real life and suffering in the position of Florence Sack- 
Ville the self-dependent heroine and narrator. The story of poor Milly ‘Trevelyan, the pathos of which is fearful 
without exaggeration, is an episode that alone would justify us in placing Mre. Burbury high among modern 
novelists.” Athenaum. ‘ 4 

* There is more than the promise of talent in this first work of a writer who possesses a flowing and racy style, 
an observant eye for character, a ready faculty of invention, and earnestness of design.” — Atlas. : 

** Florence Sackville, the self-dependent heroine, is a clever creation, and possesses charms enough to entice 


us through three volumes. Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she calls the self-dependent cba- 
racter into action; and she writes with ease and elegance.”—Literary Gazette. 





Just ready, 
THE FAIR CAREW: 

OR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
London : omen pe hogar 65, Cornhill. 





By Authority of the Roval Commissioners, 


Complete in three handsome volumes, price 3%, 3s. 
OFFICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF 
ALL NATIONS, 1851, 


_ “A complete literary type of the original to which it refers, opening up sources of amusement or 
instruction to every class of taste, and proving equally at home on the drawingroom table, handled by 
fashionable dillettanti in the study, pored over by the scholar or the man of science, at the merchant's 
desk as a book of constant reference—in the fac tory, the foundry, and the workshop, as a répertoire for 
designs, and as highly suggestive for future progress. A more pleasant work to dive into during an 
idle hour can hardly be imagined, for wherever it is taken up there is something new and striking, and 
worthy of attention.”’— Zimes. 

“The work is without a precedent in the annals of literature; and when we regard the cireum~ 
stances of difliculty that surrounded the task of its execution, the praise bestowed on those who under- 
took it can searcely be too great. The Contractors, in that enlarged spirit which appears to have 
entered into all that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of reputation and authority in every 
department of seience and manufacture to contribute such descriptive notes as should render the work 
eminently instructive. It thus contains a body of annotations which express the condition of human 
knowledge and the state of the world’s industry in 1851; and is a document of the utmost importance, 
as a summary report of this vast international ‘ stock-taking,’ which no great library—nor any gentle- 
man’s library, of those who aim at the collection of literary standards—can hereafter be without. It 
is not a work of a day, a month, or a year: it is for all time. Centuries hence it will be referred to as 
authority on the condition to which man had arrived at the period of its publication. It is at once a 
great Trades Directory, informing us where we are to seek for any partic ular kind of manufacture—a 
Natural History, recording the localities of almost every variety of native production—and a Cyclo- 
pedia, describing how far science has ministered to the necessities of humanity, by what efforts the 
crude products of the earth have been converted into erticles of utility or made the medium of that 
refined expression which belongs to the province of creative art. The Exhibition has lived its allotted 
time, and died; but this Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths to which it has given birth— 
and which form the intellectual ground whereon the generations that we are not to see must 


build . . . It will be evident from what has been already stated that amore important contribution toa 
commercial country than the ‘ Otlicial Descriptive and Ilustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition’ 
could seareely have been offered. . . . . All possible means have been taken to render it worthy of the 


wonderful gathering of which it is the permanent record.””-— Atheneum, 
This Work is also published in Five Parts: Parts 1 and 2, price 10s. each, and 
Parts 3, 4, and 45, price 15s. each. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and of all Booksellers. 
POPULAR RECORD OF THE GREAT EXITIBITION, 


HUNTS HANDBOOK ; 


BEING AN EXPLANATORY GUIDE TO THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS AND MANUFACTURES 
OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 
In 2 volumes, price 6s. 
By ROBERT HUNT, Professor of Mechanical Science, Government School of Mines. 

“ Every care has been taken to render this compilatiof a record worthy of preservation, as giving 
within a limited space a faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable events which has 
has ever taken place upon this island, or in the world—the gathering together from the ends of the 
earth of the products of human industry, the efforts of human thought.”"— Extract from Preface. 

“One of the most popular mementocs and histories of the actual gathering of the nations.”-— 
Atheneum. 

‘It should be read and retained by all as a compact and portable record of what they have seen 
exhibited.””— Literary Gazette. 





SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and of all Booksellers. 


THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 
FINALLY CORRECTED AND IMPROVED EDITION, 


WITH A 





| FULL ALPHABETICAL AND CLASSIFIED INDEX OF CONTRIBUTORS AND OF ARTICLES 


EXHIBITED, LISTS OF COMMISSIONERS AND OTHERS ENGAGED 
IN THE EXHIBITION, 
LOCAL COMMITTEES and SECRETARIES, JURORS, and DESCRIPTION of the BUILDING, &c. 
Bound in One Volume, with the British and Foreign Priced Lists, price 7s. 6d. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars; and of all Booksellers. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


For Bouember. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


By Joun WILLIAM Kaye. 


Written from the unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nals of the most “oo Military and Political 
Officers employed in Affghanistan throughout the mo- 
mentous years of British connexion with that country. 

2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


(Now ready.) 





THE OLD ENGAGEMENT ; 
A SPINSTER’S STORY. 


By Jutta Day. Post 8vo. 





THE ANSAYRII; 
OR ASSASSINS. 


With Travels in the Further East, including a Visit 
to Nineveh. 
By Lieutenant the Hon. Frep. Watrore, R.N.. 
3 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 2/. 2s. 


(Now ready.) 





TRAVELS FROM THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. 


By the Hon, Henry Coxe. 
Post 8vo. 


THE PAPPENHEIMERS. 
A Novel. 


3 vols. 


By Captain Asuron. 
(Now ready.) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DANTE. 
By Count Cesare BALBo. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
By Mrs. Bunsury. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONVENT AND THE 
HAREM. 


By Madame Prsant. 
3 vols. 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


REV. R. W. BROWNE'S 
HISTORY OF GREEK 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


THE WHALE. 


By Herman Metyrixe, Author of “Typee,” 
and “Omoo.” 3 vols, 











MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


McMICKING’S 
MANILLA AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES IN 1848-50 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIEUTENANT BURTON'S 


SCENES IN SCINDE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








NEW BOOKS 


For December. 





1. 
THE GRENVILLE PAPERS: be- 


ing the Private Correspondence of Richard Grenville, 
Earl Temple, and his brother, George Grenville, their 
Friends and Contemporaries, including Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Diary of Political Events, 1763-65, Edited by 
Wo. Jas. Smira. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 


° 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM 
THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. By Lord Manon. 
Vols. 5 and 6. The First Years of the American War : 
1763-80. 8vo. 


3 


THE- HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LAN- 
CASTER. With an Introductory Sketch of the Early 
Reformation. 8vo. 


4 


LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES OF LORD CHANCELLOR 
CLARENDON. _ Illustrative of Portraits in his 
Gallery. By Lady Tueresa Lewis. Portraits. 3 
vols. Svo. 


5 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHES. By 
Gurwoop, C.B. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 


DUKE 


Col. 


6. 


A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS. 
By the Author of ‘* Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nas- 
sau.” 2 vols. Post Svo. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. | 


Vols. IX. and X. From the Restoration of the De- 
mocracy at Athens (n.c. 403) to the Conclusion of the 
Sacred War (n.c. 346). Maps. 8vo. 


8. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSI- 
NIA. By Mansrieiy Parkyns. Illustrations. 8vo. 


9 


LIVES OF THE THREE DEVE- 
REUX, EARLS OF ESSEX: 1540-1646, 
upon Letters and Documents chiefly unpublished. By 
the Hon, Capt. Devereux, R.N. 2 vols. Svo. 


10. 


THE DANES AND NORTHMEN 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. By 
J.J. A. Worsaak. Wood-cuts. 8vo. 


ll. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 


MYTHOLOGY AND BIOGRAPHY ; designed asa 
Popular Manual for Youth. By Dr. Wa. Smrru. 
Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 


12. 


THOMAS STOTHARD, 


By Mrs. Bray. 


LIFE OF 
R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. 
Illustrations, Fcap, 4to. 


13. 


DICTIONARY. By 


. 


Sixth Edition, 


A CHURCH 
W. F. Hook, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 
revised. Svo. 

14. 


THE HAND; ITS 
AND ENDOWMENTS, as Evincing Design. 
Cuaries Bett. New Edition. Wood-cuts. 


MECHANISM 

By Sir 

Post 8vo. 
15. 

HOME SERMONS; written for Sun- 


day Reading in Families. By Rev. Joun Penrose. 8vo. 


16. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS. By 
the late Capt. J. D. Cunyincuam. Second Edition, 
with a Memoir. Maps. 8vo. 


17. 
MURRAY'S) OFFICIAL 


BOOK OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
nual of Historical and Political Reference. 


HAND- 


Being a Ma- 
Feap, 8vo. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| VELATIONS, 


NEW WORKs 





I. 

’ Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’sS BOAT 
VOYAGE through RUPERT'S LAND, in span 

of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. Map, Coloured Meee 

and Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Svo. 31s. 6d. ee 

Heady, 


II. 


Mr. J. A. SHARP'S NEW and coy 
PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprisi : 
60,000 Names of Places. 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 16s. ® about 
(Un a few days, 


Itt. 


MOORE’S TRISH MELODIES ll 
lustrated by D. Maciise, R.A. New ’ = a 
tion; with 161 Plates. Super-royal Seon ate ea 
morocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d. Ina few days 

iat tte, L4n @ few days, 
Iv. 


WESLEY and METHODISM. B 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of “ Loyola and Jesuiti u 
Post 8vo. with Portrait. (In Now — 

Lin November, 

Sir B. C. BRODIE’S PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL RESEARCHES. Collected and republished 
w ith Notes, from the Philosophical Transactions — 
6s. (On Friday next. 


——_— 





vi. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES sTpR- 
PHEN’S LECTURES on the History ~, 
FRANCE. 2 vols, 8vo. 243, "* HISTORY of 

vil. 


HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIEs. 
or BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. Corrected an} 
Extended to the Present Time. 8vo, 25s, half-bound, 


vir. 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. Improved Library Edition: wi : 
an 

IX. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD. From the German of Ipa Prerirrer, by Mrs 
Stnnetr. Parts 9 and 10 of The Traveller's Library 
price Ls. each, 4 

x. 

A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN in 
JAMAICA. By P. H. Gosss, Esq. With coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 

xr. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
RAILWAY. Its SOCIAL RELATIONS and RE- 


By Joun Francis, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


= dl 
~“ @& Xi. 


Founded | 





| CELLANEOUS WORKS. 





JOANNA BATLLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Yolume; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown $vo, 2ls.; 
morocco, by Ilayday, 42s. 


XI, 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. _ Iilus- 
trated with Thirteen fine Plates. New and Cheaper 
Edition (1851.) Square crown 8vo. 15s. ; morocco, 28s. 

XIV. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS 
and SIMILES. Illuminated by H, N. Humpnreys; 
in massive carved covers, with Medallion and Cypher. 
Square post Svo. 21s. 

xv. 

The CABINET LAWYER. Fifteenth 
Edition, Enlarged and Corrected ; with Supplements. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

XVI. 

The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by J. Bourse, C E. 
New Edition, with Plates and Wood-cuts. 4to. lis. 

XVII. 


Mr. A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW and 
COMPLETE GENERAL GAZETTEER of the 
WORLD. Compri-ing nearly 50,000 Names of Places 
8vo. 36s.; half-russia, 41s. 

XVIII. 
> mo OPT ‘ oni 

Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL ane 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition, complete ! 
One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo, 21s.; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 

XIX. 


Sir JAMES MACINTOSH’S MIS- 
New Edition, complete 
One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. 5q"@ 


| crown Svo. 21s,; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


XxX. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITHS 
WORKS. New Edition, complete in One Volum 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 5vo. 2is.; 
calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


— es 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LONGMANS. 


nx, of 329, Strand, tu te 


London: Printed by Josera Ciayt “4 
i at the office of Kosr® 


County of Middlesex, Printer, . te 
Pauwer and Joseru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, ® 
Parish of St. Duastan’s in the West, in the City of one. 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ctavtus, ay, 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvevax, 8th Novenser 1851 
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